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Vocational Guidance at the 31st Session of 
the International Labour Conference 


HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Division of Vocational Education, 
U. S. Office of Educatian, Washington, D. C. 


VERY READER OF Occupations has a com- 
E pelling interest in the 31st Session of 
the International Labour Conference held 
last summer in San Francisco. 

Such organizations as the NVGA have 
helped to raise our sights successively from 
local, state, and regional horizons to those 
of the nation and the continent. The 3lst 
Session at one stroke included the world. 

The conference was the annual meeting of 
the International Labour Organization which 
is composed of fifty-nmine nation members. 
Its headquarters at Geneva is staffed by 
several hundred experts, under a Director 
General. The ILO has a proud record of 
nearly thirty years of continuous inter- 
national service in labor problems. The 
wishes of its States members are translated 
into action by a Governing (executive) Body, 
which reports to and is instructed by the 
Annual Conference. To these conferences 
each government is entitled to send four 
delegates—one representing workers, one 
employers, and two the government—as well 
as a group of advisers. This tripartite mem- 
bership is a distinguishing mark of the ILO, 
and, in the opinion of some of its adherents, 
presents certain advantages over the com- 
position of the United Nations. In an ILO 
conference the workers’ and employers’ 
representatives have the floor and vote on 
equal terms with their governments. To 
this extent outcomes of the ILO Session 


represent the voice of the people rather than 
that of their diplomats only. It is a matter 
of record that more frequently than not the 
opinions of workers and employers at this 
Conterence differed widely from those of 
their own governments, as well as from each 
other 


Early Interest of I.L.O. 


The history of ILO interest in vocationa 
guidance goes back to certain statements 
made by its leaders in its very beginning 
Since then, in 1929, 1935, 1938, 1944, and 
1946, vocational guidance has been men 
tioned officially in connection with variou 
other matter on conference agenda. Th« 
1948 discussion was the somewhat delayed 
outcome of a 1938 resolution that vocational 
guidance be put on the agenda. 

The physical setting of the Committe: 
on Vocational Guidance is of interest in 
itself. The Committee was composed of 
sixty persons—-thirty representing govern- 
ments and fifteen each for employers and 
workers—but when polls were taken the 
employer or worker members had two votes 
each and the government members only one 
each. The spokesman for vocational gui- 
dance for the United States was Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah; the assistant 
spokesman was the writer, on whom, in 
the press of other business which engaged 
the attention of Senator Thomas, fell the 
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detail of actual participation. The Chair- 
man of the Committee was a government 
member from Poland, alternating with an 
employer member from the United States 
and a worker member from Argentina, all 
excellent presiding officers. Flanking the 
chairman were, usually, three representatives 
of the Geneva office and three interpreters, 
who translated all speeches into the other 
two of the three official languages of the 
Conference—English, French, and Spanish. 

In the center section of the conference room 
sat the government group, with the worker 
members on the left and the employer mem- 
bers on the right. The cosmopolitan air of 
the Committee may be illustrated by the fact 
that immediately in front of the writer were 
the representatives of China, The Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom; to the right 
the representatives of Pakistan and India, 
and immediately behind him the representa- 
tives of Sweden and France. Near-by was 
an English civil servant employed by Burma 
to help organize its labor problems. 

The group included such men as the chair- 
man of the powerful General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress and an undersecretary 
of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service in the United Kingdom; the president 
of the Railway Conductors’ Brotherhood in 
the United States; and a vice-president of 
the Standard Oil Company. Numbers of 
delegates from American republics, the Brit- 
ish dominions, and elsewhere, were high- 
ranking members of their several ministries. 


The Committee at Work 


The variety of points of view was equally 
interesting. One or two of the Russian 
group of States were represented, and a small 
minority of the delegates and advisers were 
known Communists. The Conference had 
to deal with their views and with their 
parliamentary maneuvers to umseat various 
delegates not sympathetic toward their 
ideas. In the professional discussions of 
vocational guidance, however, there seemed 
to be little reflection of political leanings, 
although labor and management, Orient and 
the West, Latin and North America, and 
professional naiveté and sophistication pro- 


vided a kaleidoscopic background for dis- 
cussion. 

One parliamentary custom was sometimes 
awkward to deal with. The labor members 
and employer members caucused—separately, 
of course—on every question, and usually 
advance of discussion, on each of som 
eighty amendments proposed to the prepared 
“Office text’’ of tentative recommendations 
prepared in Geneva. Both employers and 
workers frequently came to a discussion 
pledged to vote on a measure before th« 
merits of the matter had been brought out 
in debate. The expression of the opinion 
of the group and even most of the argument 
would be entrusted to one member. The 
labor members and the employer members 
each voted as a bloc—thirty votes apiece 
Either group, therefore, could offset the vote 
of the government members even should that 
be unanimous. 

Since in most cases the government mem- 
bers were persons more or less professionally 
interested in vocational guidance, and the 
other members often not too well acquainted 
with the principles and practices involved, it 
required considerable preparation and vigor- 
ous presentation to secure the passage of 
any measure in which professional opinion 
was likely to meet with some prejudice or 
misapprehension from labor or management. 


Importance of the 
“Office Text” 

The ‘‘Office text’’ referred to above was 
an important document. Several experts in 
the International Labour Office in Geneva 
had in 1947 been assigned the task of securing 
statements as to the present status of voca- 
tional guidance in all member countries. 
These statements were then edited and dis- 
tributed. A series of questions was devised 
to elicit the official position of each govern- 
ment, under such headings as definitions, 
scope, principles and methods, principles of 
administrative organization, the training of 
officers, and research and publicity. Each 
government in response prepared its official 
answers to this questionnaire and forwarded 
them to Geneva. 

From al] this material the Geneva office 
then prepared the Office text, a document 
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which was, in effect, a suggested form of 
recommendations presented to the Committee 
on Vocational Guidance as an interpretation 
of the consensus of the governments to that 
point. Too much praise cannot be given to 
the Geneva staff for the care with which it 
performed the preliminary task and then con- 
densed the results of the questionnaires into 
concise and clear language. The Office text 
had great prestige; and there was a ten- 
dency—particularly upon the part of worker 
and employer members—when in doubt to 
retain its language. As a matter of fact, 
this text did stand up in the final recom- 
mendations very well indeed.! 


Highlights of the Debate 
in Committee 

Before proceeding to a more detailed de- 
scription of the Report adopted at San 
Francisco, it might be well to discuss certain 
highlights of the debate. 

In the first place, there seemed to be a 
strong feeling that the term ‘‘vocational 
guidance’’ should be confined to assistance 
given to young persons, especially those in 
school and those about to enter their first 
employment. The expression “employment 
counseling”’ reserved for adults and 
limited to assistance at the point of choosing 
an occupation, either for the first time or on 
the occasion of a change. 

The issue apparently arose from the division 
of authority existing in a number of coun- 
tries between the ministries of education and 
of labor. Labor ministries deal with indi- 
viduals chiefly through their employment 
agencies, and the rights of these agencies 
were involved. It was apparent that voca- 
tional guidance at the school level was a 
new idea in many countries in which no 
initiative had been taken by educators. In 
these the ministry of labor had reached into 
the school system to give a little orientation 
to school-leavers in one or two interviews, 
more as a preliminary to employment counsel- 


was 


1 Readers of Occupations who are interested may 
secure from the Washington Office of the International 
Labour Organization Reports V (1) and V (2), 31st Session 
(1948), containing preparatory material referred to 
above, and Report IX (1), 32nd Session (1949), a condensa- 
tion of the discussion at the 31st Conference, also con- 
taining the recommendations for discussion at Geneva 
next year. 
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ing than as a program of vocational guidance 


as we know it in this country 


Some of the more enlightened opinions or 


the continuity of guidance services from 


school pupil co adult were held in the British 


dominions The Australian 


government 
member was particularly keen in supporcit 
[The Canadian 
representative offerc 1 amend 
ments which, if they had passed, 


d out the distinction between vocational 


the unity of the program 


government 


would hav 


guidance and employment counseling, and 


substituted a single program of vocational 


guidance directed at two groups—young 
persons while in school and young persons 
and adults not in school. The Canadian 
amendments were supported by an important 


minority of the Committee. They failed to 


be adopted chiefly for two reasons: first, th 
lack of preparatory work with the worker 
and employer groups who had caucused 


against them before the debate on the 


and second, De 


ause the Office text had been 


organized around the separation of voca 


tional guidance and employment counseling 


so that a major reorganization of the pro 


posed recommendations would have been 


necessary had the ¢ anadian concept pre 


vailed. 


Objection Raised by the 
United Kingdom 


A second rather remarkable development 
with United 
Kingdom government delegation approached 


mritoude 
aptituace 


was the caution which the 


the matter of psychological and 


tests. In the United Kingdom, school as 
well as adult vocational guidance is in the 
hands of the Ministry of Labour and Na 


tional Service, representatives of which were 


members of the Committee. The Unit 
Kingdom government members proposed the 
deletion of appropriate psych logical and 


“important 


to be encouraged and applied 


aptitude tests’’ as one of the 
ciements 
to the fullest possible extent’’ as a method 
of vocational guidance. 

Their opposition was overcome by adding 
the words ‘‘on an experimental basis’’ to 
the phrases objec ted to, but only after debate 
showed that the United Kingdom position 


was that of a small minority. From a dis- 
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cussion with members of the United Kingdom 
delegation, it appeared that the advocates 
of tests had either pressed their case too far 
with the Ministry, or had brought about 
results which were not considered successful, 
or perhaps had been the victims of both 
difficulties. 

A third fact revealed in discussion of a 
rather minor amendment was that most 
governments disapproved of separate provi- 
sions for veterans. The opinion was freely 
expressed by numerous members that the 
““ex-service person’’—to use their expression 
for “‘veteran’’—should be incorporated into 
the civilian economy as soon as possible. 
As the Australian government member put 
it, it was “undesirable from every point of 
view to perpetuate distinctions between ex- 
service personnel and others in a community.” 

In the fourth place, the extent to which all 
delegates recognized the cooperative nature 
of the guidance program was noteworthy. 
Representatives of workers, employers, and 
employment agencies were assumed always 
to be advisory to the guidance authorities. 
Moreover, parents, private guidance organi- 
zations, schools, and other community 
groups were designated as desirable consult- 
ants in planning, initiating, and carrying on 
guidance programs. 

The real significance of this attitude is 
the international recognition of the inher- 
ently basic nature of the philosophy, prin- 
ciples, and practices of vocational guidance. 
Guidance programs cannot be established 
and succeed without bearing relation to al- 
most every element of, the social and eco- 
nomic pattern. Conversely, the individual's 
characteristics, progress, and happiness have 
key values for national welfare; while, on 
the other hand, the individual's adjustment 
must be sought within practical, social, 
and economic limits. 

Summary of Conclusions Reached 
by Committee 

What are the main features of the con- 
clusions of the ILO Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance? The best way to discover 
these would be to reprint the Report. Since 
Occupations does not have the space in which 
to do this, the summary which follows is 
offered. Any question as to omissions or 


proper emphasis may be answered by coy 
sulting Report IX (1), referred to above. 

Perhaps a paragraph from the introduct: 
of the report of the Conference Committee ; 
worth quoting: 


*“Certain general considerations can be said ; 
have emerged from the Committee's deli 
ations. First, the present techniques 
methods used in vocational guidance are 
cepted as largely experimental. Secor 
vocational guidance is a continuous pro 
starting during schooling, and the fu 
mental principles of vocational guidanc< 
the same irrespective of the age of thy 
dividual being assisted. Thirdly, appropr 
ate vocational guidance services should 
available for those who wish to use th: 
on the basis of complete freedom for 
plicants to determine their own course 
action. Fourthly, a set of standards ar 
general principles in relation to vocatior 
guidance internationally accepted wou 
be useful to guide States Members in tl 
development of vocational guidance services’ 


The following statements are a condensa- 


tion of the body of the Report, which was 
presented under seven main headings: defi 
nitions, scope, principles and methods 
vocational guidance, principles and methods 
of employment counseling, principles of 
administrative organization, training of of 
ficers, and research and publicity. 


1. Vocational guidance means assistance 1) 
the choice of occupation based on the 
individual's knowledge of his traits, an 
the needs of the economy, with the 
double objective of personal adjustment 
and the effective use of manpower re 
sources. Vocational guidance will hav 

a = phase for young persons, espx 
cially those in school, phase, 
called ‘“‘employment counseling,’ for 
adults. Both phases share the commo: 
objectives. Vocational guidance facil: 
ties should be supplied as widely and as 
soon as possible i persons of all ages. 


2. Recommended tools and techniques in- 
clude comprehensive occupational in- 
formation, cumulative records, measure- 
ments, personal interviews (counseling ), 
work experience records, technical trade 
tests, the relation of physical capacity 
to occupational requirements, and follow 
up studies. Within these practices special! 
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emphasis is given to such tools as 
scholastic records, medical examinations, 
psychological and aptitude tests, and 
-valuation procedures. 


Persons for whom special vocational 
guidance provisions should be made in- 
clude those with physical or mental 
handicaps; those with personality dis- 
orders; those in rural areas, especially 
where there is a surplus of rural workers; 
and workers in the technical and profes- 
sional group. Other categories which 
should be encouraged to use employ- 
ment counseling facilities include work- 
ers taking their first jobs, those un- 
employed for a long period, those tech- 
nologically unemployed, those consider- 
ing vocational training, and those de- 
siring to change work either in kind or 
in geographic area. 


Vocational guidance provisions should 
have a comprehensive national auspices 
and be developed locally under condi- 
tions left to each country to decide 
National governments are encouraged 
to provide adequate finances, proper 
technical assistance, and to develop 
methods and materials for local use. 
In doing this, the authorities should 
seek the assistance of all public and 
private bodies interested in the field. 
In the development of a local program, 
policy and action for vocational gui- 
dance should be coordinated both on the 
national and local level. The coopera- 
tion of parents and private guidance as- 
sociations should be utilized. Coordina- 
tion should include the exchange of in- 
formation about such things as voca- 
tional guidance needs, individuals to be 
served, records, occupational opportunt- 
ties, employment openings, 
and the preparation and use of materials. 
The services should be offered publicly, 
but without denying any right and 
proper place to interested private agencies. 


These administrative suggestions in-. 


clude advisory committees which would 
not neglect the interest of any group in 
the development of policies. These ad- 
visory committees may be both on the 
national and local scale. 


Measures for training professional work- 
ers in vocational guidance should include 
minimum qualifications, regulations for 
the selection of professionals according 


to these qualifications, the organization 
of training courses and provision for 
in-service training, stability of employ- 
ment, and level of remuneration sufficient 
tO attract and retain good personnel 
In establishing training provisions, the 
interchange of professional personn 
among various agencies interested 
vocational guidance and the publication 
of suitable training materials are sug- 
gested Nations should work with 
others in these respects and take advan 
tage of staff services which may be of 
fered by the ILO. 


If} 


6. Continuous public and private research 
in tools and techniques is encouraged, 
particularly in such areas as counseling, 
occupational analysis, occupational in 
formation, measurement, the develop 
ment of good record forms, and evalua 
tion. 


7. A more general understanding of the 
purposes and practices of vocational 
guidance is encouraged in the words of 
the following paragraph: 


tic 

Systematic efforts should be made by the 
authorities responsible for vocational gui 
lance and employment counselling, in co 


yperation with employers’ and workers 


organisations and where appropriate with 
ther bodies concerned, to promote wid 
public understanding of the purposes, prin 


ciples and methods of vocational guidance 


and employment counselling 


A noteworthy tendency in the debate and 
recommendations was a care for the imple 
mentation of vocational guidance. Time and 
again it was suggested that the counselee 
should have assistance for his education, 
training, and future planning—even includ- 
ing financial and medical provisions. Specific 
statements related to education often ay 
peared, but usually were excluded from the 
recommendations on the ground that the 
ILO properly dealt with problems of labor 
and that educational implications should be 
left to UNESCO—which, incidentally, had 
an observer at the Conference. This im 
plementation had clear echoes in the provi 
sions for follow-up, which was described i: 
terms more thorough than usually appear 
in most vocational guidance programs in the 
United States today. 
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Next steps in the ILO program are now 
being taken. Summaries of the discussions 
at San Francisco are being distributed to 
member governments, with requests for com- 
ments as to desirable changes or additions. 
These comments will be processed, as were 
the preliminary statements of the 31st Ses- 
sion, and presented to the 32nd Session at 
Geneva next June for action. This action 
should, in the usual course of things, lead 
to the adoption of a Recommendation. 

When, as in this case, the subject is un- 
suitable for an international treaty, a Recom- 
mendation rather than a Convention is 
adopted by the Conference. Under the ILO 
Constitution Recommendations are submitted 


to member governments for the guidance of 


their national legislatures. Reports on the 
extent to which effect has been given pro- 
visions of the Recommendations are sub- 


mitted by member governments to the ILO. 


These measures insure a constant review of 


vocational guidance through the official 
activities of the ILO, and attention by the 
permanent secretariat, which supplies re- 
search and other assistance. 

A means of international recognition and 


of growth for vocational guidance through- 
out the world has, therefore, been provided 
In many of the fifty-nine governments 
official members of ministries will have as 
signed duties in the development of voca- 
tional guidance programs. A framework i; 
provided for organized professional coopera- 
tion, in which a good deal of leadership may 
be expected from high government sources 
and staff services from ILO headquarters 

In general, most of this activity will be 
from the point of view of labor ministries 
and employment services; educational d 
velopments will await, to a degree, th 
leadership of UNESCO. UNESCO has nor 
at present, so far as the writer knows, mad 
comparable provisions although the fac 
that it had a representative at the ILO meet 
ing may be considered significant. 

Vocational guidance leaders in this coun- 
try may well consider what steps may b« 
necessary and desirable in calling to th 
attention of UNESCO the crisis in leadership 
which the current situation presents, so that 
the comprehensive program of the United 
Nations in the field of education may include 
adequate provisions for vocational guidance 


S Harry A. Jager was for a period of 25 years engaged in elementary and \ 
secondary school administration in Rhode Island, and in teacher-training | 
activities at Brown University and Rhode Island State College. In 1938, he | 
was made Chief of the Occupational Information and Guidance Service, | 
U. S. Office of Education, when this Service was established. Under Mr. || 
Jager’s direction, the Service has aided in developing state and local guidance ! 

° programs, and has professional connections with relevant activities in | 
4|| Canada, Latin America, and Europe. Mr. Jager has taught on special |\|8 
] assignments in the University of Florida, the University of North Carolina, | 
|| George Washington University, and lectured at many others. He is author || 

| or director of numerous publications and studies in the guidance field, and is a 
frequent contributor to the professional journals. He served, during June | 

and July of this year, as an official adviser on the subject of vocational | 

guidance to the U. S$. Delegation to the 31st Session of the International || 

> Labour Conference at San Francisco, California. ( 
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Freshman Orientation Techniques in Colleges 
and Universities’ 


GLADYS BOOKMAN 


Dean of Women, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas 


INCE THE FIRST World War there has been a 
S significant growth in organized effort to 
help beginning students ‘bridge the gap’’ 
between high school and college. Orienta- 
tion, in one form or another, has been the 
method most often used by universities and 
colleges to give a unified adjustment to in- 
coming freshmen. Much experimentation 
has been carried out, using various tech- 
niques, since the first orientation course was 
inaugurated at Brown University in 1888. 
The activities of Freshman Week, the testing 
program, counseling, and the orientation 
course are the most commonly used tech- 
niques. Wide variance necessarily exists in 
the use of these techniques since adaptation 
of the orientation program must be made to 
fill the needs of each college most satis- 
factorily. 


The Investigation 


The purpose of this study was (1) to deter- 
mine the use made of orientation techniques 
by the colleges in relation to those suggested 
by authorities in the field of guidance, (2) 
to show uniformity or lack of uniformity in 
each technique by the schools using it, and 
(3) to evaluate the orientation procedures as 
currently used. 

The study was limited to those colleges 
and universities with a normal enrollment of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 students. 

Letters were sent to 220 institutions asking 
for their cooperation in this study. The 


* Abstract of author's thesis for Ed.D. degree, written 
at the University of Wyoming. 


major sources from which the basic data 
have been drawn include letters, catalogue 
announcements, freshman-week programs, 
handbooks, outlines and syllabi of orienta- 
tion courses. Directors of personnel pro- 
gtams were asked by the writer to point out 
the strength and weakness of their programs 
To directors who submitted only the me- 
chanics of the program, a follow-up letter 
was sent asking wherein they considered 
their program most effective and if there ap- 
peared to be room for improvement. 

Replies were received from 188 institutions 
Forty-five colleges answered that no orien- 
tation with freshmen had ever been done, 
or if it had been done in the past was now 
discontinued. One hundred and forty-three 
institutions indicated that some of the tech- 
niques of orientation were in use; and they 
further signified their willingness to con- 
tribute to the present study. 


Practices Recommended 
By Authorities 


From a review of the writings of thirty-four 
authorities in the field of guidance from 1926 
to the present time, the following prac- 
tices in an orientation program were found to 
be advocated: 

1. A testing program adapted to the 
needs of the college should be administered. 
Test results should be interpreted by trained 
counselors. If faculty counselors are used 
they should be given training in the use and 
interpretation of test results. 

2. Some days should be set aside before 
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the opening of school in order to acquaint the 
students wth che school, and the school 
with the students. This period should in- 
clude (1) a testing program, (2) arrange- 
ments for the details of registration, (3) 
establishment of student-faculty contacts, 
4) a series of lectures on aims and purposes 
of the institution, its history, organization 
and administration, rules and regulations and 
curricula offered, and (5) a social and religious 
program. 

3. Counseling should be available prior 
to registration and throughout the freshman 
year. Faculty counselors should be given in- 
service training and adequate time to perform 
counseling duties; at the same time, colleges 
should maintain a staff of trained counselors 
to whom special problems could be referred. 
Close cooperation should exist between the 
personnel office and the faculty counselors. 

4. An orientation course should be given 
that would further help freshmen with their 
problems of adjustment. The ‘“‘enabling 
courses’ such as voice improvement, use of 
the library, reading-speed improvement, and 
corrective exercise were recommended by the 
more recent writers to take the place of the 
general orientation course. 


Practices in Use as 
Shown by Survey 


A survey and tabulation of the techniques 
in use by the 143 institutions included in this 
study, as disclosed by directors, catalogues, 
handbooks, and course outlines, indicate 
that the following practices are in use: 

1. Every institution responding used an 
intelligence test; the ome used most fre- 
quently was the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination. 

2. An English test was administered by 
every school; the three most often used were 
the Cooperative English Test, the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, and the Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test. 

3. Uniformity in the testing program 
included only the administration of the in- 
telligence test and the English test. 

4. The purpose for which the intelligence 
test was most frequently used was to assist 
counselors in guidance. 

5. The English test scores were used by 


fifty-four colleges for counseling, by thirty 
two for sectioning, and by nineteen for reme- 
dial work. 

6. Placement tests in subject matter fields 
were most often used by those colleges with ; 
highly selective student body. 

7. Personality tests were administered 
to all freshmen in forty schools, and interes: 
inventories to freshmen twenty-nine 
schools. 

8. Information blanks were used in six 
teen schools where the counseling was don: 
almost entirely by the teaching staff. 

9. One hundred and thirty-four schoo! 
devoted from one to seven days prior to the 
formal opening of school to the problem of 
incoming freshmen; the average time spen: 
was four days. 

10. Nine junior colleges arranged inter 
views, gave tests, and registered student 
during a three-week period preceding the 
opening of school. This practice would be 
possible only when most of the student 
lived in the immediate vicinity. 

11. A full freshman week gave more time 
and scheduled more activities devoted to the 
social adjustment of students. 

12. The administrative events necessary 
for registration were included in all the 
freshman-week programs. 

13. Counseling was used by 130 schools 
in this study during freshman week and by) 
124 colleges throughout the freshman year. 

14. Faculty members were used as as- 
signed counselors by all the schools. 

15. Schools maintaining personnel offices 
with staffs of trained counselors drew a sharp 
line as to the specific counseling areas w 
which faculty members were assigned. 

16. Some schools used an upperclassman 
counselor as well as a faculty member to help 
each freshman. 

17. Methods of counseling varied greatly. 
They ranged from one scheduled conference a 
semester to one every two weeks, and from 
all conferences on a voluntary basis to all on a 
compulsory basis. 

18. Group meetings of freshmen with their 
faculty counselors were scheduled from one to 
twenty times during the freshman year. 

19. Less uniformity existed in the use of 
the orientation course than in the use of ans 
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other technique. Sixty-one colleges gave a 
required course and twelve others a series of 
required lectures. 

20. Twelve colleges offered a substitute 
course but it was not required; rather, 
students were steered into it. 

21. The method of instruction most fre- 
quently used was the lecture, a combination 
of the lecture, discussion and quiz, or the 
lecture and the workbook. 

22. Forty-nine colleges gave courses carry- 
ing credit from one to four hours. Twenty- 
two gave no credit. 

23. Sixty-one colleges used an ‘‘adjust- 
ment to college’’ type of orientation course, 
and twelve used the “‘adjustment to the 
social and intellectual world of today"’ type 
of course. 

24. Little uniformity existed as to the 
titles of courses, number of hours the course 
met, the teaching staff, and the personnel 
assuming responsibility for the course. 

25. Seven items—how to study, college 
life, recreation and extra-curricular activities, 
social development, vocations, personality 
development, and the use of the library—were 
included in half or more of the orientation 
courses. 

26. Several colleges reported that they 
were experimenting with the individualized 
orientation course which classifies students 
according to need for remedial work in voice, 
library usage, corrective exercises, or social 
orientation. 


Conclusions Drawn 
From Study 


As a result of the study of practices recom- 
mended by authoritative writers in the field of 
guidance and of the survey of techniques in 
use by colleges, the writer concluded that 
certain criteria established as guides were used 
satisfactorily while others were inadequately 
practiced. The following statements contain 
conclusions drawn at the end of the study: 


1. Although the four techniques of orien- 
tation, namely, the testing program, fresh- 
man week, counseling, and the orientation 
course, varied from sixteen to twenty-one 
times in importance among the authorities, 
still greater variety existed among the col- 
leges in the use of the techniques. 


2. Although all the schools administered 


a testing program, only twenty-nine reported 
that test results were used by trained coun- 
selors. Among those schools indicating that 
faculty counselors used the test results for 
guidance purposes, fewer than ten gave any 
in-service training on interpretation and use 
of tests 

3. Alchough 134 schools designated from 
one to seven days prior to the formal opening 
of school as “freshman days,"’ 
programs allowed little time and few events 


the shorter 


that would contribute to the social adjust 
ment of students. 

4. Although all the schools reported that 
counseling was given to all freshmen prior to 
the opening of school, the time allotted for 
this on freshman-week programs showed 
little opportunity for the establishment of 
faculty-student relationships; instead, the 
time was more often spent in the mechanics 
of registration 

5. Alchough 124 schools indicated that 
counseling was continued throughout the 
freshman year, only a few had a systematic, 
organized counseling program. Many schools 
left the conferences entirely to the discretion 
of the counselor or the counselee. Only 
twenty-nine schools maintained a personnel 
staff of five or more trained counselors to 
whom students might be referred for special- 
ized counseling. 

6. Although seventy-three of the 143 
schools required an orientation course, many 
directors felt that the course lacked con- 
tinuity because too many people taught it, 
and that a meeting once a week failed to hold 
the student's interest. The colleges experi 
menting with the “‘enabling’’ courses were 
more enthusiastic about the value that stu 
dents received from them. 

7. Although the majority of schools re- 
ported that the orientation program they 
were using adequately met their needs, com- 
plete programs from many schools seemed to 
show a lack of coordination between the 
numerous persons administering orientation 
techniques and the central office of personnel 


Recommendations 


Several recommendations may be made 
from an analysis of the data presented in this 
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study. Certain cases involve expenditure of 
money, a difficult problem for many schools, 
whereas others are matters of organized plan- 
ning. Each of the recommendations is pre- 
sented as a suggestion for further study and 
action. 

1. Schools should administer only those 
tests the results of which they will actually 
use in helping freshmen. 

2. Test results should be interpreted and 
used by trained counselors. If this is im- 
possible, faculty members should be given 
in-service training in their use. 

3. Freshman week should be planned 
with time enough to allow freshmen to 
make friends with some of the upperclass- 
men, with each other, and with faculty mem- 
bers. A more leisurely program would not 
create such a ‘‘let-down’’ feeling as freshmen 
are generally apt to have when school form- 
ally opens. 

4. The use of upperclassmen as guides dur- 
ing freshman week should be encouraged. 

5. During freshmen week, counselors 
should have time to become acquainted 
with their counselees in individual confer- 
ences not entirely devoted to registration 


Fs Gladys Bookman was graduated from the University of Iowa in 1928. Dur- X 

|| img the following ten years she taught in Phoenix Union High School and 
Junior College. In 1942 she received her master's degree from the University | 

of Wyoming, her thesis being entitled, ‘‘Guidance through Extra-Curricular 

"| Activities in the Large High School."’ 
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this year from the University of Wyoming, the present article having been 
|| her dissertation. She has this year been appointed Dean of Women at 
~ Kansas Wesleyan University at Salina, Kansas. a 


procedures. They should have the oppor- 
tunity to meet each other in small socia] 
groups. 

6. Faculty members chosen as counselors 
should be given credit on their teaching load 
for counseling and should have some educa- 
tional or in-service training in the field. 

7. Experimentation should be carried 
out with the individualized type of orienta- 
tion courses. 

8. A personnel office with a staff of 
trained counselors, including a psychologist 
and a psychiatrist, should be maintained to 
supplement the work of faculty counselors 
and orientation course instructors. 

9. An integrated and coordinated pro- 
gram for all who work with freshmen 
should be executed in order to achieve ef- 
fective orientation. 

10. The techniques of freshman orienta- 
tion should be only the beginning of a con- 
tinuous process—available to every student 
whenever necessary. 

11. A follow-up study should be made of 
the student's progress through college; thus, 
the values of orientation techniques could 


be studied at first hand. 


Dr. Bookman received her Ed. D. 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1946-1947 


ROBERT HOPPOCK, H. ALAN ROBINSON, and PHILIP J. ZLATCHIN 


q This is the sixth in a series of biennial reviews of recent research on job satisfaction. It covers reports 
published during the calendar years 1946 and 1947. Earlier summaries will be found in Job Satisfaction 
by Robert Hoppock (Harper, 1935) and in the following issues of Occupations: April, 1938; October, 


1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 1948. 


HE CASUAL READER who prefers not to 
Tea all of the evidence may find the 
following items of interest:' Bryan and 
Boring (4) and Warren (45) found more 
satisfaction with the area of work than 
with the particular job. Factory (12) and 
Fortune (16) Surveys discovered that mem- 
bers of the CIO were more dissatisfied or 
thought their jobs were more monotonous 
than most other workers polled. In a large 
study of life insurance agents, Habbe (20) 
found that satisfaction scores were lowest in 
metropolitan areas and highest in smal] towns 
and rural areas. Women agents scored con- 
siderably higher on job satisfaction than men. 
Taft and Mullins (41) found that married 
women had a higher rate of turnover than 
single women, and a higher rate than either 
married or single men. Tenen (42) inter- 
viewed a large number of adolescents in two 
clothing factories and found that the most 
prevalent attitude toward work and the work 
authority was that of dissatisfaction, even 
resentment. Warren (45) reported that, 
among persons trained in the field of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Administration, the 
percentage who were satisfied with their 
jobs was twice as high among those who 
entered the field, as among those who entered 
other jobs outside of the field of preparation. 

As far back as Miinsterberg, psychologists 
have found that the great majority of workers 


. Bibliography to which figures throughout refer is to 
be found immediately following the article. 
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in routine jobs do not consider their work 
to be monotonous. Sociologists, amateur 
economists, and politicians who deplore the 
deadening monotony of modern factory work 
apparently have not examined the evidence 
Minsterberg’s original conclusions are con- 
firmed in the recent results of a nation-wide 
Factory Survey (12) in which 78 per cent of all 
workers interviewed did not think their jobs 
were monotonous. A Fortune Survey (6 
found a similar percentage who thought their 
jobs were always interesting or interesting 
most of the time. Although Kerr (26) found 
monotony to be significantly related to labor 
turnover, he did not report that a large 
percentage of the workers found their jobs 
monotonous. 

Research workers will be interested to 
note that Habbe (20) has made the first item 
analysis of a job satisfaction questionnaire 
in which individual items were correlated 
with a satisfaction index based on the total 
score. Those who contemplate additional 
research in this direction may wish to review 
the chapter on ‘The Measurement of Job 
Satisfaction’’ in Hoppock’s Job Satisfaction, 
in which the validity of a summation score is 


discussed. 
Conflicting Results 
Found 
Conflicting results appeared in the follow- 


ing investigations. Benge and Copell *(2) 
found satisfaction apparently increasing with 
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age after 29; Taft and Mullins (41) found the 
same with men after 26, but the reverse with 
women; Noland (32) found little relation- 
ship. Form (14) and Fortune Survey (15) 
found a negative correlation between ambi- 
tion and job satisfaction; Fortune's ‘*‘Manage- 
ment Poll’’ (18) found a positive correlation. 
Benge and Copell (2) and Kerr (26) found 
significant relationship between earnings 
and job satisfaction; Habbe (20) found no 
significant relationship. 

The results of the investigations which 
considered variables related to job satis- 
faction suggested the presence or absence of 
relationship between job satisfaction and 
adolescence, age, ambition, attitudes toward 
management and supervision, company loy- 
alty, company reputation, company size, 
degree of responsibility, earnings, education, 
efficiency, health, home life, intelligence, 
length of service, marital status, measured 
interests, monotony, nature of the work, 
number of dependents, occupation, promo- 
tion probability, sex, sex differential, social 
status, and working conditions. 

In the seven studies which dealt statisti- 
cally with the percentage of workers judged 
to be dissatisfied with their jobs, nine per- 
centages were reported, ranging from 3 to 57 
per cent, with a median of 9 per cent. These 
studies, added to the others previously re- 
ported, yield 133 percentages, ranging from 
1 to 92 per cent, with a median of 21 per cent 
dissatisfied. 

The Fortune Survey (15), again, yielded a 
percentage of dissatisfied workers much 
higher than the median of other studies. 
The discrepancy may be due to the fact 
that the Fortune Survey did not ask people 
whether they liked or disliked their jobs, 
nor whether they were satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with them. it asked: ‘“‘If 
you could go back to the age of 15 and start 
life over again, would you choose a dif- 
ferent trade or occupation?’” Human nature 


being what it is, the authors of this review 
suspect that most people who are reasonably 
well satisfied with their jobs or their wives or 
any other aspect of their lives, are capable 
nevertheless of imagining even more desir- 
able conditions which might have resulted 
if they had made different choices at 15. 


The summaries that follow are based on 
quantitative studies mainly; the bibliogra- 
phy contains a more extensive list of articles 
and books, dealing with job satisfaction and 
its variables, which handle the subject in 
essentially a qualitative or indirect manner 
Some references in the bibliography are cur 
rent reviews of earlier studies. 


Summaries of 
Results 


Benge and Copell (2) reported on an Em 
ployee Morale Survey given by the manage 
ment of a confectionary company to a total! 
of 722 workers in five small plants. Part | 
of the questionnaire covered reactions to the 
job, boss, and company. Part II asked th 
employees to vote in favor of, or against, 
twenty topics relating to company policies, 
activities, and personnel services. In com- 
paring morale and age, the authors found 
that ‘employees under 20 years of age have 
high morale; those between 20 and 29 years 
of age, low morale. After this minimum, 
morale rises again with each successive age 
grouping.” 

Bryan and Boring (4) received replies to 
questionnaires from 245 women and 247 men 
who received Ph.D.'s in psychology between 
1921 and 1940. “‘Most’’ of them reported 
satisfaction with their profession. ‘‘Hardly 
any of them regret what she or he has done 
within or for the profession. There are 
slightly more complaints about the present 
job than about the profession, but not many.” 
The women made it clear that marriage and 
profession are often in conflict, especially if 
there is a family to take care of. 

DiMichael and Dabelstein (10) sought to 
determine the relationship between mea- 
sured interests and ‘*job enjoyment’’ of 146 
male counselors engaged in vocational coun- 
seling and rehabilitation of the physically 
and mentally disabled in the nation-wide 
Federal-State program. The Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record was administered and five months 
Jater, on an average, the counselors were 
asked to fill out in private a Work Satisfac- 
tion and Interest Sheet. 

The counselors expressed a high degree of 
satisfaction with their work, the average 
score being 18.5 on a 20-unit scale. They 
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liked most to “Interview Clients’’ and least to 
‘Write Case Histories’’ and ‘‘Handle Cleri- 
cal Work.”’ 

The investigators found no significant 
relationship between work satisfaction and 
interest except that higher Persuasive scores 
indicated slightly more ‘‘enjoyment’’ in 
interviewing cli¢nts and contacting employ- 
ers for jobs; higher Social Service scores 
indicated slightly more ‘“‘enjoyment’’ in 
client interviewing and the job as a whole; 
higher Clerical scores showed less dissatis 
faction with handling clerical details. 

Factory Survey (12) asked a nation-wide 
sample of workers: ‘Do you think that your 
work is too monotonous?” 


——Answers BY PERCENTAGE 
All Men 

Yes 22percent Yes 19percent Yes 33 percent 

No 78 per cent No 81 percent No 67 percent 


Women 


‘Second only to women in believing their 
work is too monotonous are workers in the 
East-North-Central states (29 per cent); 
third are members of the CIO (27 per cent). 
Least bothered are members of independent 
unions and workers over 55 years old... ."’ 

Form (J4) reported a study of 151 heads of 
families, engaged in white-collar and manual 
jobs, in a town of 855 families. When asked 
what occupations they had most wanted to 
enter, 26.6 per cent said they had wanted to 
go into business for themselves. ‘“‘Most of 
the remaining mentioned independent or de- 
pendent professional occupations, and none 
mentioned skilled labor or office work. Only 
17.3 per cent said they would like to enter the 
occupations they were then in. 

“Yet when asked directly how they felt 
about their present occupation, 45.8 per cent 
commented that they were very happy in it, 
and 30.6 per cent were ‘on the whole, satis- 
fied.’"’ Of those remaining, 11.8 per cent 
were ambivalent and 11.8 per cent dissatis- 
fied with their jobs. (The last two figures 


were obtained from Form by correspondence; 
in the published report they were combined in 
an erroneous total of 25.6 per cent.) 

Fortune Survey (15) attempted to show the 
relationship of five morale factors—interest 
in the job; not being overworked; security 


169 
tor old age; ability to advance; and belief 
that individual merit is rewarded—to a 
worker's attitude toward his employer and 


establish these att 


To 
asked 


tudes, these two direct questions were 


toward his job. 


Quesizon 1; Fora person in your trade or ox 
cupation do you think your company is 
about as good a place as there is to work, 
or do you think there are other places that 
are better? 

Answers 
Own company as good as any 
Other places are better 17 
Express no opinion 1] per cent 

Question 2: If you could go back to the age of 
15 and start life over again, would you 
choose a different trade or occupation? 

Answers 
Yes... 57 per cent 
No 31 per cent 
Express no opinion 12 per cent 


72 per cent 


per cent 


Comparison of these two direct question 
showed a direct relationship between con 
tentment with the type of work and company 
loyalty 

By a comparison of the five morale factors 
with the two direct questions, it Was con 
cluded that it is not what morale factors a 
worker has that makes him satisfied with 
job and company, but how many. Of all the 
workers sampled 60 per cent had three ot 
inore favorable morale factors 

Another Fortune Survey (16) found that 77 
per cent of the workers sampled thought 
their jobs were always interesting or intet 
esting most of the time with dull stretches 
now and then. of the 
unions, especially the CIO, were more dis 


Members two big 
satisfied than non-union workers or members 
of independent unions. This confirms th 
results of the Factory Survey reported above 

An earlier Fortune Survey (17) contained a 
similar question which asked about sustained 
job interest and broke the responses down as 
shown in Taste I. 

Fortune's *‘Management Poll’’ (11) asked 
successful executives throughout the United 
States how they treated themselves as work 
ers. The last question asked was: ‘Do you 
like the business you are in, or do you fee! 
that if you had the chance to do it ove: 


again you would rather do something else? 
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Answers: about their jobs, the per cent dropped to 79."’ 
Like present business... ...94.2 per cent Almost all agents (93 to 100 per cent) were 
Would rather do something satisfied with their company’s general reputa- 

elee..... ssscccceessssss 3.8 per cemt tion and public standing, but when the 
scores on this item were correlated with a 
oe on Habbe’s satisfaction index based on the question- 

Studies 


naire as a whole, it developed that the item 

Habbe (20), continuing his studies with was not important to job satisfaction. The 
life insurance agents, reported the results of a ten items, in order, showing the highes: 
job satisfaction questionnaire given to 5,758 correlations with the satisfaction index arc 
agents. Results are shown in Taste II. set forth in Taste III. 

“Thus, when the agents were asked di- The ten items listed in Tasre III appear 
rectly how they liked their jobs, 85 per cent to affect the job attitudes of life insurance 
answered ‘Satisfied’ or ‘Extremely Satisfied." agents most. Four of them relate to com- 
When they were asked about specific things pany matters. The importance of family and 


Tasie I 
Professionals Salaried Factory Onion 
Total and Executives Employees Workers Members 
Interesting 69.1 percent 92.4 percent 71.7 percent 54.1 percent 52.6 per cent 
All right.... 22.6 percent 6.2 percent 23.7 percent 30.5 percent 34.1 per cent 
Dull.  J.2percent 1.0 percent 4.6 percent 14.5 percent 12.7 per cent 
Don't know... percent 0.4 per cent 0.9 percent 0.6 per cent 
Taste Il 
On 43 Specific On One General 
Job Questions Answers Job Question 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
105,792 43 Extremely satisfied 2,702 46 
90,254 36 Satisfied 2,224 39 
36,045 15 Balanced feelings 696 12 
10,713 4 Dissatisfied 107 2 
4,790 2 Extremely dissatisfied 29 1 
247,594 100 5,758 100 
Taste III 
Items Most Affecting Job Satisfaction Rho and PE 
How do you feel about your company’s cooperation with your agency in 
helping underwriters? 0.88 + 0.05 
The recognition your manager gives your ability and effort? 0.84 = 0.06 
Your company’s interest in the underwriter as an individual? 0.77 = 0.09 
The opportunity in your work for performing useful service? 0.72 + 0.10 
The other underwriters in your office? 0.70 = 0.10 
Your company’s desire and willingness to make improvements in agency 
matters? 0.67 + 0.11 
The opportunities open to you for professional growth? 0.64 = 0.12 
Interviewing prospects? 0.64 + 0.12 
The attitude of your family toward your selling life insurance? 0.62 + 0.13 
Your company’s sales promotional materials? 0.61 + 0.13 
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agency relationships is evident also. Con- 
spicuous by their absence from this list are 
the compensation items in the questionnaire. 

Satisfaction scores were lowest in metro- 
politan centers, highest in small towns and 
rural areas. Women agents scored consider- 
ably higher on job satisfaction than men. A 
negative correlation existed between com- 
pany size and the satisfaction score. There 
seemed to be some tendency for the satisfied 
agents to feel less than pleased with the 
attitude of the public toward them. 

James and Tenen (23) found many instances 
of displaced grievances in their interviews 
with adolescent workers of two clothing 
factories. The majority of complaints about 
the factory canteen and other definite struc- 
tures ‘“were in fact displacements of resent- 
ment and suspicion from their true sources in 
the factory to the one situation which was 
common to all and about which hostility 
could be freely expressed. . . Usually, 
when interviewed, the workers were well 
aware of their real grievances. 


Two Studies Made 
by Kerr 


Kerr (26) reported on two studies, made a 
year apart, in electronics factories. In the 
first, approximately 3,000 workers in seven 
major manufacturing departments were stud- 
ied in an attempt to determine the relation- 
ship of 24 specific variables to labor turn- 
over rates. Only three of the variables were 
found to be significantly related to turnover: 
(a) hourly earnings of male workers; (b) 
job monotony; (c) promotion probability. 

The second study dealt with 10,000 em- 
ployees in 53 departments, using 40 variables. 
This revealed statistically significant ‘‘ten- 
dencies for departments highest in per cent 
of workers quitting the company for avoid- 
able reasons’’ to be departments which were: 
(1) high in the percentage of female hourly 
paid employees; (2) low in hours worked per 
week per hourly paid female; (3) low in 


hourly earnings of hourly paid males; (4) 
high in the difference in average hours worked 
per day by each sex; (5) low in social prestige 
for the average job; (6) high in job monot- 
ony; (7) low in morale; and (8) having a 
wage incentive system. 


Moore, Kennedy and Castore 
873 
Pennsylvania during April and May, 1946 
Of these. 


642 sent replies to unsigned questionnaires 


studicd 


supervisors in industries throughout 


231 supervisors were interviewed; 


On the average the supervisors had been with 
their present companies 16 years, were 42 
years old, and had been supervisors for 11 
years. 
In their jobs the sources of satisfaction 
most frequently mentioned were 
production or good workmanship, a1 
tity of production or meeting shipping dates 


Next in 


harmony 


cooperation and 


their 


impor tance Was 


among workers and with 
supervisors 
The source of irritation most frequently 


mentioned was bad management supervision 


from the top 


lack of cooperation from the workers 


A high second in rank was 


The most frequently mentioned suggestion 
to management for improving the supervis 


or’s job was more cooperation and considera 
tion from management and the keeping of 
promises. Secondly, policies and problems of 
management should be better explained. 


Ithaca Employees Reply to 
Questionnaires 


Noland (32) sent 861 
employees of the Morse Chain Company, 
Ithaca, New York, in an 


sociate their attitudes toward various spheres 


questionnaires to 
“attempt to as 


of living with their absenteeism records."’ 


Many worker satisfactions and dissatis 
factions, as well as certain factual data, werx 
found to be “‘significantly correlated with 


absentecism."" Fifty-four per cent of th 
questionnaires were answered. 

The eight attitudinal areas found to be 
significantly associated with absenteeism, in 


order of importance, were: 


1. Satisfaction with job 

2. Worker's opinion of management 
3. Attitude of management 

4. Home situation 

5. Comfort at job 

6. Life organization (morale) 

7. Attitude toward absentecism 

8. Community situation 


The eight factual considerations selected for 
comparison with the attitudinal areas were: 


| 
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education; age; number of dependents; simi- 
larity of present job to former jobs; length of 
vacation taken; average number of visits to 
the doctor annually; amount of work in 
addition to that at the plant. 

When the four top-ranking attitudinal 
and four top-ranking factual areas were 
ranked according to their relation to ab- 
sentecism the following listing resulted: 


Factors Related to Reduced Absentecism 
(adapted from Noland) 


1. Most formal education 

2. Satisfaction with job 

3. Efficiency of management 

4. Greatest number of dependents 

5. Similarity of present job to former jobs 
6. Younger 

7. Understanding attitude of management 
8. Good home situation 


Another questionnaire was sent by Sted- 
man (39) to 556 employees of one of the 894 
plants he visited. Questionnaires were re- 
turned by 225, or 40.6 per cent. The fol- 
lowing questions and answers dealt most 
directly with job satisfaction: 


Question: Have you been fairly treated by 
your supervisor? 

Answers: Yes, 67 per cent; Nearly always, 
21 per cent; Not often, 7.7 per cent; No 
Answer, 4.3 per cent. 

Question: Have you been fairly treated by the 
company? 

Answers: Yes, 61 per cent; Nearly always, 
23.5 per cent; Not often, 9.8 per cent; 
No answer, 6.1 per cent. 

Question: How glad are you to be working for 
this company? 

Answers: Best place I've ever worked, 65 per 
cent; Just another place, 16.4 per cent; 
Not satisfied and may leave, 4.5 per cent; 
No answer, 13.1 per cent. 


Taft and Mullins (41) studied the 237 ter- 
minations of more than 2,000 salaried ad- 
ministrative employees in an organization 
which manufactured munitions. They con- 
sidered sex, age, marital status, intelligence, 
and degree of responsibility as variables con- 
nected with turnover. 


Turnover Rates 
Analyzed 


The turnover rates were 17 per cent for 


males and 30 per cent for females. Males 
showed more tendency than females to leave 
after short periods of service; 48 per cent of 
the male separations occurred after less 
than twelve months of service. Female 
turnover was reported to be due mainly to 
personal considerations, such as marriage and 
pregnancy. 

The turnover rates among males were: 17 
per cent for all males; 43 per cent for males 
14 to 18 years of age; 32 per cent for all males 
under age 26; 13 per cent for all males over 
age 26. After age 26 the turnover decreased 
progressively as age increased. 

The turnover rates among females were 
30 per cent for all females; 23 per cent for 
females 14 to 18 years: of age; 50 per cent 
for all females over 36 years of age. 

Variation with age appeared to be related 
to marital condition. Turnover rates: single 
men, 28 per cent; married men, 12 per centr; 
single women, 24 per cent; married women, 
59 per cent. 

Employees of ‘‘poor intelligence,’’ capa- 
ble of performing only routine office tasks, 
had the only outstandingly low rate of turn 
over for the various intelligence levels 
Young men of superior intelligence had quite 
a low rate but this trend reversed over the 
age of 25. Women with superior intelligence 
had a turnover rate 50 per cent greater than 
the general rate. With women, however, age 
seemed to make little difference except in the 
extremes (superior intelligence—older wo- 
men, high turnover rate; poor intelligence 
older women, low rate). 

Sixty-nine per cent of the men and 28 per 
cent of the women were considered respons- 
ible officers. In this group, the turnover rate 
was 10 per cent for men and 16 per cent for 
women. Below this level, rates jumped to 34 
per cent for men and 36 per cent for women. 
Men under 36 and women under 26, not in 
responsible positions, had turnover rates of 
52 per cent and 37 per cent, respectively, as 
opposed to 11 per cent and 16 per cent for 
similar categories in responsible positions. 

Dissatisfaction as a reason for termination 
was given by 30 per cent of those who left. 


. There was more dissatisfaction in the male 


employee group than in the female group. 
Dissatisfaction particularly affected men of 
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superior intelligence in responsible positions 
and married men over the age of 36. Nearly 
all the married men who left were dissatis- 
fied; they stated that they wanted to get 
better pay or more suitable jobs. Most dis- 
satisfied men left under one year of employ- 
ment, but dissatisfied women stayed between 
me and two years. Most of the dissatisfied 
women were in the younger age groups, 
and had superior intelligence and jobs of 
litle responsibility. 

More women than men left for reasons of 
poor health. The lowest rate, though, was 
for girls under 18. Women in responsible 
positions had a high rate; men in responsible 
positions had a low rate. 

One-third of the men between 18 and 25 
years of age terminated their employment for 
military reasons. This turnover was re- 
duced during the war by hiring more girls in 
those age groups. 

The male rate of dismissal was highest. 
hose dismissed were boys under 18 with poor 
attitudes toward work, and men over 36 with 
unsuitable personality qualities. The rate of 
dismissal varied inversely with intelligence. 

Those laid off were usually young men or 
women not in responsible positions, or 
older persons in responsible positions and 
not easily adaptable to other work where 
vacancies did occur. 


Findings of Tenen 
and Warren 


Tenen (42) interviewed approximately 93 
per cent of the young workers in two cloth- 
ing factories. She found that the majority 
had been eager to leave school but had re- 
ceived little guidance in finding work. The 
most prevalent attitude toward work and 
the work authority was that of dissatisfac- 
tion, even resentment. Among both sexes 
the average number of complaints increased 
significantly with age. There was an adoles- 
cent concern for better working conditions, 
satisfactory physical development not ob- 
tainable at work, security of social status, 
and a desire for the acquisition of skills at 
work. In general, the adolescents felt that 
the work authority cared nothing for their 
welfare. 

Warren (45) directed a follow-up study of 


alumni who had received degrees from New 
York University’s School of Education, De- 
partment of Guidance and Personnel Ad- 
ministration, during the four-year period 
beginning July 1, 1942, and ending June 30, 
1946. Of 54 persons who replied, 90.7 
per cent were satisfied with the general area 
of work they were doing; of 55 persons, 
70.9 per cent were satisfied with their par 
ticular positions. In the breakdown of those 
who found jobs in the field of Guidance 
and Personnel Administration and those who 
did not, approximately two times as many 
in the field of Guidance and Personnel Ad- 
ministration were satisfied with their jobs as 
compared with those who entered other jobs 
outside of the field of preparation. 
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The tollowing list includes a number of refer 
ences not mentioned in the article. For the con 
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J Robert Hoppock needs little introduction to our readers. Chairman of the Ne 


Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration at New York Univer 


sity’s School of Education, he has just completed the manuscript of a neu 


€) book on *'Group Guidance” which will be published next spring by McGraw- 
Hill. Dr. Hoppock is proudest of the fact that enrolln n the counselor- 
training program at New York University is now six ti is large as it was 

~~ when he entered upon bis duties there 
- Now Director of Reading, and Assistant in Guidance, at the Central Hig) 


School, Valley Stream, New York, H. Alan Robinson (M.A., New York 
University) is author of several occupational abstracts for the Occupational 
Index. He is co-organizer of the outline and exhibit on Reading used at th 
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doctorate. 
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Must a Handicap Be a Liability?’ 


HELEN M. BECHT 


Field Consultant, Rehabilitation Service, National Tuberculosis Association, 
New York City 


A NY DISCUSSION OF THE handicapped must 


include definition of what persons fall 
within that group. With no risk, we think, 
of making this paper so general as to be 
wholly pointless, we should like your per- 
mission, first, to consider all persons who 
deviate, in one way or another, from the 
majority and who, as a result of this devia- 
tion, have difficulties in making proper voca- 
tional adjustments, and second, to emphasize 
those persons who deviate through the pos- 
session of physical impairment, whether that 
impairment result from accident or illness, or 
whether it be great or small. Much that we 
shall say can, in philosophy at least, hold for 
all minority groups. All of it will stem from 
the problems of physically handicapped per- 
All of it will attempt 
to disclose needs—not alone in terms of 
what they are and where they exist, but why 
they are, and why they exist—and all of it 
will attempt to suggest ways in which we 
may, more professionally and more valiantly, 
do something about them 
Who are these “‘handicapped"’ persons, 
more specifically? We—with these glasses? 
You? Some of the aged and the youth in 
whom Miss Smith and Mr. Chambers are 
interested? Dr. Endicott’s recent college 
gtaduates?? The man down the street, with 
the club toot? Cardiacs? .. . Or might they 
even be those so-called ‘‘normal’’ persons 


sons, aS We see them 


+ A paper presented by che author at the 1948 NVGA 
Convention, The Stevens, Chicago, before the panel on 
‘Groups with Unmet Placement Needs—Coordinated Com- 
munity Action to Them" of the Placemenr and 
Follow-Up Division 

* The author is referring to those particular groups dis- 
cussed earlier by those other panel members named 


who react so violently to the sight of 
prosthesis that they are good for nothing fo 
half an hour after having seen it? Was t 
executive who dilly-dallied for a year betor 
he hired a superbly qualified dwarf as a d 
partment head competent, or adjusted to th 
vocational responsibilities of his job, when h 
allowed a department to slip along with le: 
excellent leadership than he knew this i 
dividual could give it? Who had the hand 
cap? The dwarf? 

We were recently interested in thumbing 
through some fifty letters which were writter 
by plant employers to an executive in th 
central office of their company. The exec 
tive happened to be the chairman of a com 
mittee which was investigating attitude 
toward the employment of persons somewha 
limited by the results of a specific chron: 
illness. Replies came from  twenty-thre: 
different states, well spread over the country 
and may be somewhat representative—not 0 
placement opportunities, for only one indus 
try was covered—but of reactions to th¢ 
handicapped, in general. We do not includ 
all the persons who replied when we say that 
we began to feel that some of them cou! 
double for ‘‘Superman.”’ 

A few said only those things to which any 
good counselor could subscribe, that is, that 
individual physical and other capacities had 
to be considered; that job duties had to b 
known in detail; that competent medica 
advice had to indicate that the duties anc 
conditions of the chosen employment would 
cause no harm to the individual who had 
been ill, or to those who would work wit! 
him. These few also said that selective 
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MUST A HANDICAP BE 


placement should match individual capacities 
co the physical demands of jobs, and that 
careful follow-up should guarantee con- 
tinued medical consultation and continued 
selective placement when transfers, promo- 
tions, or changes in physical demands or 
capacities occurred. 

A somewhat larger number of employers 
evaded the question rather neatly by saying 
that “the problem had never come up"’ in 
their own plants; that their action would 
have to be guided by what they thought was 
best for the company; or, that there were 
‘plenty of places’’ where “‘such people’’ 
could work to better personal advantage. 
{ll too many of these employers made com- 
ments about needing individuals who were 
"100 per cent,’’ “‘the very best men avail- 
able,”’ or “‘normal’’ workers, and about not 
needing individuals who were ‘*below aver- 
age.” They did not comment on what con- 
stituted per cent,’’ on who the “‘best’’ 
men were (or for what they were ‘‘best),"’ nor 
did they interpret the phrase, “below aver- 
age." There were some, of course, who said 
that they wanted to do their share for *‘these 
poor citizens,"’ or that they wanted to “‘pro- 
tect’ them by not taking them into work 
which might be difficult tor them. 


Importance of 
Attitudes 


A primary need in the counseling and place- 
ment of the handicapped is not the need of 
the handicapped; but the need of those per- 
sons who work and play and live with them. 
Attitudes such as have been shown in what 
we have said thus far are far more responsible 
for most of the difficulties of the handicapped 
than are the physical impairments with 
which many of them have learned to live so 
well. Attitudes such as these are productive 
of still other handicaps—both in the per- 
sons who hold them, and in the persons to 
whom they are directed. 

We do not mean to minimize physical im- 
pairments, which are the reason for this 
paper, nor to imply that a handicap is re- 
sponsible, in itself, for success. It may be. 
We doubt that physical impairment is gener- 
ally the key-reason for success. We doubt 


that it was for those handicapped persons 
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whose records were recently studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’. The 11,000 
handicapped persons included in that study 
were persons first—persons like the rest of us 
employed persons who happened to have suf- 
fered some physical impairment 

Employed in similar jobs, and under similar 
conditions, to those in which 18,000 non- 
handicapped persons were employed, the 
handicapped had in this study as good a 
record as their so-called ‘‘normal’’ fellows 
In some respects they had a better record, 
and yet among their handicaps were included 
orthopedic disabilities, partial and complete 
blindness, partial and complete deafness, 
spinal deformities, tuberculosis, cardiac dif 
ficulties, peptic ulcers, and epilepsy 


These are not minor handicaps Chey 
cannot be written off lightly, as can the eye- 
glasses we have mentioned before. They are 


tremendous personal handicaps in many in 
stances, and interfere in countless ways with 
the lives of persons who have them. The 
question, however, with which we are now 
concerned is, ‘‘Are they vocational handicaps?"’ 
To this, the study 
“no,” tor these persons competed, and com 
18,000 non- 


answers an emphatic 


peted successfully, with the 
impaired persons against whose employment 
records theirs were matched 

The production rate of the handicapped 
was shown to be slightly better than that of 
the others. Their “‘quit’’ rate was slightly 
greater, but not substantially so, and in both 
groups a significant number of workers left to 
take new and better jobs, or to open up their 
own businesses. The total of absence-time 
was about the same, though there were more 
persons in the handicapped group who had 
had no absence in the period studied. Tet 
minations were somewhat greater for those 
who were handicapped, but in many cases 
these individuals had been last to be taken 
onto pay-rolls, and were first to go when 
general cuts in personnel were made. The 
handicapped had no more minor injuries 
Compensation costs of the companies repre 
sented did not increase, and there were fewer 
serious injuries to the handicapped group 
Time lost from work, when those few in- 


3 Sec Max F. Baer’s “Washington Flashes’ in the 
November, 1948, Occupations (Vol. XXVID), p. 74 
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juries did occur, was shorter than time lost 
by non-impaired persons who suffered simi- 
lar injuries. These are the facts. 

In the face of findings such as these, and 
the findings of other studies, is there basis 
for the comments which so many of those 
plant managers sent to their central office 
executive? Is there basis for those even 
harsher comments which we all have heard, 
and which those men might have made 
if they had not been writing to an up-the-line 
executive in their own company (whose inter- 
est in the handicapped was known)? We 
should like to give an emphatic answer, aad 
that answer is an unqualified ‘yes.’ There és 
basis—sound basis—for such statements, but a 
basis which you, we, avd employers would 
better review. Attitudes are based on know!l- 
edge, or the lack of it. Actitudes are based 
on feelings, and may be favorable or unfavor- 
able, depending rather largely upon the ex- 
periences to which persons are exposed 
naturally, those to which they are exposed 
rarely, and those from which they have been 
regularly protected. 

Does fashion's ‘‘New Look"’ cause as many 
turned heads and adverse comments on Michi- 
gan Boulevard and on Fifth Avenue today 
as ic did last fall? Will it cause more than a 
few when it is no longer “‘new?’’ Is the 
sight of a spastic unbearable to the person 
who has worked with spastics, or to persons 
who know him and have come to admire the 
things that he can do against such tremendous 
odds? Is blindness likely to cause an em- 
ployer to shudder if his mother who is also 
blind has cared for her home efficiently and 
knitted a regular quota of patterned ski- 
mittens and Argyle socks? 


Interpretation is 
Necessary 


If such knowledge is a factor toward the 
creation of attitudes, shall we allow employ- 
ers, plant workers, and others to wait for 
these more unusual experiences in human 
relations to come to them, or do we ourselves, 
as counselors and placement workers, have 
responsibility for bringing them to their 
doors? It would seem that interpretation is 
one of our major functions—interpretation 
not only of measured aptitudes, of training 


course content, of wages and hours, but of 
people—all kinds of people—with whom em 
ployers and we can work productively. 

To be sure, it is necessary for us to demon 
strate that it is good business to hire the 
handicapped; to show that they produce, 
that they are steady workers; that thei 
employment is not more costly to the em- 
ployer and is therefore not an act of charity 
It is just as important to show that these 
statements will be true on/y if selective placc- 
ment procedures are followed, and, also, 
that the cost of these procedures will not ab- 
sorb the profits that business might otherwise 
expect. It is important, too, to individual- 
ize such interpretation by showing what John 
Jones or Mary Smith can do, and has done 
But is this enough? It occurs to us that ther 
may be even more basic needs in interpreta- 
tion than these—and that we counselors 
have a strong responsibility for getting more 
fundamental education into motion. 


Practical Action 
Needed 


We have been told that persons with major 
orthopedic disabilities have, in some in- 
stances at least, been barred from public 
swimming pools in New York City. The 
reason for this is stated to be that the sight of 
such disabilities might have harmful effect 
on others not so handicapped. Would it be 
“harmful’’ if it were properly interpreted? 
And if not, do we counselors have a stake in 
discovering what the policies for public 
playgrounds in our own cities are, and what 
can be done to make them sounder—not 
for the handicapped alone, but for less in- 
formed and somewhat more favored citizens? 
Disabilities exist. Should we not face them 
ourselves, as well as expect the persons who 
have them to do so? And should we coun- 
selors not /ead in seeing that the public 
learns to face them? 

If a child is taught by a teacher who has a 
visible handicap, does the child learn less, or 
more? That, of course, depends upon the 
child and upon the teacher, but regulations 
with regard to the employment of teachers 
(and counselors) too often consider the 
handicap as something which will inevitably 
be detrimental to the learning process. 
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MUST A HANDICAP BE A LIABILITY? 


Should we have a part in influencing these 
employment regulations? And should those 
of us who build curricula review them, to 
see what more they can do to prepare pupils 
for lives which can, realistically, be lived? 

Cannot schools, in the teaching of physiol- 
ogy (which rarely gets the attention which it 
merits), continue to show that perfect plaster 
man (with his companion, the perfect skele- 
ton) and interpret, at the same time, that 
this man does not think and feel and breathe — 
but that persons with less perfect bodies do? 
And cannot schools, simultaneously in their 
teaching, show an artificial arm or leg, and 
how it can function if this perfect man of 
theirs has to have an amputation? Will 
people stare at prostheses and shun them if 
they have seen them and touched them and 
learned, during the time in which they were 
growing up, to understand them? Will adult 
heads be turned away from the tuberculous, 
if children learn not only of the perfect lung 
and how it breathes, but also of the lung 
into which disease has entered and in which 
disease has been controlled? Can schools not 
teach, with that plaster dummy, that func- 
tions of the mind and body, though inter- 
related, are not completely devastated by the 
loss or impairment of one specific part, and 
that though one part be lost or harmed others 
will retain, and even increase, their vitality 
through compensatory means? 


Education Changes 


Teaching such as this will demand not 
only a change in curriculum; it will call for 
changes in teacher employment policies and 
practices, and in teacher and counselor re- 
quirements. It will demand, and spread, 
knowledges and attitudes which many teach- 
ers (and, regrettably, many counselors and 
placement workers) do not now have. Such 
education will call for the teaching of parents, 
as well as for the teaching of children, for 
all parents will not quickly realize that 
unpleasant lessons learned early and naturally 
are less dangerous to human adjustment than 
those which come as a shock later on. In 
the promotion of such education we have a 
part. 

Such education must be accompanied by 
community organization toward the crea- 


tion of an informed public opinion 
will demand the closest teamwork among 
teachers, counselors, placement officers, social 
workers, physicians, public health workers, 
employers, and the public at large. Coun- 
selors and placement workers (whether they 
are employed in school systems or out of 
them 


such community organization, for the skilled 


have a responsibility for stimulating 


among them see daily evidence of gross mis- 
understanding of the handicapped and their 
abilities, or of only lack-luster interest in 
them. An enlightened public opinion would 
have aided the Federal Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in getting the twenty-million- 
dollar budget for which it asked. Though 
the eighteen million which was granted is 
insufficient to meet even increased costs of 
current services (much less to allow for their 
expansion), what have we, as counselors and 
placement workers, done to interpret that 
fact to the public? What have we done to 
investigate:the budgets of our State Employ- 
ment Services, to see whether or not anything 
like adequate amounts are appropriated for 
their selective placement services? What have 
we done to interpret services? If we did more, 
public funds for services to the handicapped 
might more adequately meet demands. If 
we did more, pre-placement medical ex- 
aminations in industry, which are so desir- 
able, might in fewer cases act as labor force 
sieves through which the handicapped can 
sift so easily into continued unemployment. 
If we did more, top-flight medical men might 
more often be induced to work cooperatively 
with all of us in developing medical criteria 
which can more safely be applied in the selec- 
tive placement process. If we did more, pub- 
lic relief allotments might be made to con- 
tinue for a slightly longer time, during which 
time convalescents from chronic 
could readjust to working worlds, with less 
hazard to their own and the public health, 
and with less eventual cost to the taxpayer 
who foots the bill. 

The needs of the handicapped are not es- 
sentially different from your needs or mine, 
though specialized services and more carefully 
timed services may be necessary to meet them 
Handicapped persons need understanding, 
security, and a chance to make their way in 
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life—just as do the rest of us. The needs of 
each will differ from those of others, but for 
each, the handicap itself (which we must 
recognize as an important part of the person) 
must be as carefully studied and understood 
as school achievement, experience record, 
Skills, ambitions, personal and family prob- 
lems, and all other usual factors. And it 
must be studied with the physician—and per- 
haps with the medical social worker. 
Public employment offices, the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and other organizations have 
made progress in some of their counseling 
centers toward accumulating and using glos- 
sary information about physical handicaps, 
and the medical terms which describe them. 
Such glossaries are new and important tools. 
They are good tools, however, only to the 
extent that they are accurate, and to the ex- 
cent that they are intelligently used. In 
a recent issue of Occupations‘ is the story of 
one such glossary compiled for use in a col- 
lege guidance center. Understandably 
enough, we turned immediately to the item 
on tuberculosis. Of three sentences of in- 
formation on this subject, only the first is 
correct. The symptoms of tuberculosis, con- 
trary to the glossary, do not necessarily vary 
with the localization of the disease, and, also 
contrary*to what it implies, overt symptoms 
of tuberculosis are frequently absent even 
when X-rays show dangerous, active lesions. 
[oo often have tuberculous persons with no 
such symptoms as this glossary enumerates, 
died of their disease. We certainly do not 
intend, in pointing out the above, to be un- 
fairly critical. The idea of a glossary is a 
good start; only one which is carefully 


* Leonard M. Miller and Grace O. Hunter, “‘Medical 
Terms Used in Counseling the Handicapped,’ Occupa- 
rions, XX VI (1948), 351-358 


checked by authorities can be safe. One 
which is currently corrected by experts, in 
the light of new medical discoveries, should 
eventuate. Such glossaries are keys to neces- 
sary medical information—not substitutes. 
For each handicap specific medical advice 
is necessary—competent and current medical! 
advice—all along the way of counseling, 
placement, and follow-up. 

There is no glossary for use in discovering 
those subtler results of physical handicaps- 
those feelings of frustration, and fear, and 
uncertainty which come, not only from hay 
ing the handicap, but also from the ways in 
which one’s family, one’s friends, and the 
world receive it. Good counselors wil! 
unearth those less tangible by-products of 
physical impairment, whether they spring 
up in the minds and feelings of clients, in 
their families, at work, or in the community 
Good counselors will know which client 
and family problems they can safely treat, 
and which ones will call for the specialized 
skills of other professional persons to whom 
they should then turn for case assistance. 

Still more important, perhaps, good coun- 
selors will be a force toward mobilizing com 
munity action toward the creation of special- 
ized services, supplementary to medical 
diagnosis and treatment (but closely linked 
to them), for service to handicapped persons 
from diagnosis on. Such counselors can 
stimulate the medical profession to develop 
tested standards for the more scientific deter- 
mination of physical capacities. Such coun- 
selors can lead in developing communities 
which will not be superficially or sentiment- 
ally preoccupied with the powers which men 
have lost, but intelligently and deeply con- 
cerned with the constructive use of those 
greater powers which the same men stil! 
retain. 


J After many years of prior experience in guidance and placement of juniors Tis 
and adults in both public and private organizations, Helen M. Becht 

| worked on the rehabilitation of the tuberculous for more than eight years. 

|| She has been an organizer and director of an out-patient counseling service F 

| for the tuberculous in New York City, and is now rehabilitation Field Con- || 

| sultant for the National Tuberculosis Association. She holds an M.A. | 
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L degree in Sociology from Columbia University’s Graduate School of Political 
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High School Seniors at a V.A. Guidance Center’ 


GLENN D. ARGETSINGER 


Counselor, Veterans Administration Guidance Center, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BCAUSE OF THE EVIDENT benefits of voca- 

tional guidance as provided at local 
Veterans Administration guidance centers, 
many communities are now considering the 
possibility of maintaining such centers as a 
community service, or of extending such vo- 
cational guidance services in their high 
schools. 

In Minneapolis, some of these possibilities 
and implications were explored through the 
operation of a contract V.A. Guidance Center 
to be sponsored and staffed by the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools. By means of a try- 
out procedure with high school students, 
a committee composed of counselors from the 
Center and several high schools sought in- 
formation about: (1) requirements in per- 
sonnel and time, (2) usable procedures and 
records, (3) the effectiveness and merit of 
such counseling procedures, and (4) other 
implications for the guidance program of the 
secondary schools. 

It seemed advisable to work first with 
gtaduating high school seniors in securing 
at least partial information on the objectives 
listed above. Accordingly, 102 seniors (from 
twelve senior and vocational high schools) 
were referred to the Center for supplemental 
vocational guidance in April and May, 1947. 
Counseling procedures were similar to those 
used for veterans, and the seniors were served 
by the same personnel. For purposes of 
analysis and evaluation, case records were 


' From a report, *‘One Hundred High School Seniors at 
a Vocational Guidance Center,"’ prepared by the Coun- 
sclors Committee for Adapting Veterans Vocational 
Guidance Methods to the Secondary Schools 
apolis Public Schools.) 


(Minne- 


later analyzed. Also, special questionnaires 
were used to secure the reactions and opinions 
of the seniors, school counselors, and parent 
regarding the guidance service 

The services of the Center were regarded as 
supplementing the existing guidance ser- 
each Accordingly, the 
counselors in the schools and at the Center 
sought to work as a team in matters of refer- 
and records, and in 
the 


vices in school 


ral, exchange of data 
tollow-up. In each 
counselor provided the student's complete 
additional! 


referral, school 
cumulative record card and al] 
information. Parents were ordinarily in- 
vited to share in the advisement, decision- 
making, and planning stages at a suitable 
point in the procedure. If neither parent 
could come to the Center, one of them was 
consulted by telephone. Each student was 
supplied with a written summary of advise 
ment outcomes, and his school counselor re- 
ceived a detailed copy of the advisement 
records 

In the referral of these students, a random 
sampling of students was sought. In the re 
sulting group there were 41 girls and 61 
boys, ranging in age from 15 to 19 

After analyzing the case records and ques 
tionnaires of this sampling of seniors, it ap 
peared that the Center was capable of con- 
tinued operation as a school service, having 
now developed actual procedures, methods, 
and records for use with students. 

An analysis of the wishes, apparent occu- 
pational adjustment needs, and plans of the 
seniors revealed that, before vocational counsel 
ing, they were at the point of graduating from 
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high school in the following self-declared 
condition: 


1. About one-half of the group indicated 
various degrees of indecision and un- 
certainty regarding occupational ob- 
jectives. These were eadechiod about 

one or more possible objectives,’’ or 

“very undecided about any objective.”’ 

One-third of the group indicated ten- 

tative selection of an occupational 

goal, but sought to determine the suit- 
ability of this goal through counseling. 

3. Two-thirds planned further training 
toward employment; one-fourth in- 
dicated indecision about further train- 
ing; one-ninth planned direct em- 
ployment without further training of 
any kind. 


Nm 


discussed in advisement, as compared 
with only one-fifth who in pre-ad- 
visement felt ‘‘sure’’ about working 
toward some selected occupational 
goal. 

3. Seniors with plans for post-high schoo! 
training before entering into an occupa- 
tion increased from sixty-six to ninety 


4. Most of the seniors (78 of 102) wished 
to be able to return to the Center for 
help at a later time. 

5. Their general reactions to the service 
were very favorable. Eighty-seven 
commented on ‘‘thoroughness,"’ *‘in- 
terest of counselor,”’ ‘‘no hedging or 
fooling around,’” “‘understanding my- 
self better,’” ‘‘explained things to my 
parents,’ “gave me encouragement 


, Glenn D. Argetsinger (M.A., University of Minnesota) has held various \_ 
counselor positions with.the Minneapolis Public Schools since 1938. In ] 


1942, he was given leave of absence to work as Assistant to the Director of the 
Minnesota Aviation Education Program and as Supervisor of Glider Flight 
Training. During the next two summers, Mr. Argetsinger developed and 
drafted rules and regulations governing fiight schools, and registration of air- 
craft and airmen for the Minnesota State Department of Aeronautics; or- 
ganized an Institute on Municipal Airport Problems; took part in the First 
International Air-Age Conference at Denver. He has written many articles 
for air magazines and for the professional journals. Mr. Argetsinger holds a 
commercial Glider Pilot's license and has worked as a glider salesman, and 


with Eastern Air Lines as field traffic representative and as dispatch clerk. a 


4. For their own assistance toward better 
occupational adjustment, their primary 
desire was to secure information about 
their personal capacities, abilities, and 
interests. Ranking second in frequency 
was the desire to learn of potential job 
objectives individually appropriate. 
Third was the wish to secure skilled 
help in selecting specific objectives. 

The reactions and plans of these seniors, 


following counseling, showed that: 


1. Practically all students reported ‘‘satis- 
factory help’’ at the Center. Chief 
criticisms were: the need for more 


complete information about jobs and 
job requirements, and the need for 
greater detail in the training plans 
worked out. 

2. Four-fifths of the group now felt sure 
that they would work toward goals 


and confidence,"’ ‘“‘took time to let me 


talk,’” etc. 


The participation of parents and their 
endorsement of the service seemed very favor- 
able, as indicated by (a) the personal appear- 
ance and sharing in advisement by a respons- 
ible adult from the home in half of the cases, 
(b) questionnaire replies which heartily 
endorsed continuation and expansion of the 
Center as a worthy educational service, and 
(c) requests from numerous parents for similar 
help for younger sons or daughters. 

Both the high school] counselors and the 
parents endorsed a continuation of the ser- 
vice, and its extension to grades below the 
senior year and to drop-outs. 

According to the records, the principal 
cost of such a continued service would be for 
approximately four hours of professional 
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service, and for one and one-half hours of 
clerical and stenographic work for the aver- 


age Case. 


Recommendations 


In view of the above objectives and find- 
ings, the Committee recommended: 


1. Continued operation of the service to 
students, supported by adequate allo- 
cations of personnel, etc. 

2. Continued study and experimentation 
pertaining to techniques and outcomes 
in vocational guidance. Suggested 
lines of further study were: exten- 


sion of this service to lower grades, 


to postgraduates and adults, and to 
would-be drop-outs. In addition: to 
develop test information, local norms, 
and data for the improvement of voca- 


tional counseling through local school 
counselors, and for the improvement of 
the routine school testing program 


A delayed follow-up and 


of the counseling service as given :o 
the seniors in the try-out procedure just 
completed 

Use of the facilities and personnel of 
the Center to provide in-service train 


ing for counselor internes meeting 


evaluation 


qualifications a lopted by the Board of 
Education. 


at ten cents a copy. 


4 lew YEAR MARKS what is generally regarded 
as the 40th anniversary of the beginning 
of the vocational guidance movement in the 
United States. Its first year was marked by 
the establishment in 1908 of the Vocational 
Bureau in Boston, Massachusetts, by Frank 
Parsons. A review of the history of voca- 
tional guidance in this country is found in | 
**Vocational Guidance in the United Srates,”’ 
a recent article by Harry A. Jager. First 
published in the April issue of the Interna- | 
national Labour Review, the article has now | 
been reprinted in pamphlet form by the 
International Labour Office in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Those wishing to review the “‘his- 
torical landmarks”’ in the field of vocational 
guidance may obtain copies of the pamphlet 
from the International Labour Office, 1825 | 
Jefferson Place, N. W., Washington, D.C., | 


40th Anniversary of 
Vocational Guidance | 
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Vocational Training for Migrating Youth 


E. B. KNIGHT 


Associate Professor, Department of Agricultural Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


SouTHERN HAVE been pro- 
claimed the population seedbed of our 
nation. From these states and their com- 
munities occurs annually a great exodus of 
young people. Large families, small farms, 
limited financial resources, and an abun- 
dance of pioneer spirit are all factors con- 
cributing to this migration. Whatever 
educational and vocational preparation this 
group possessses has been provided at the 
expense of the citizens of their home states. 
To a large extent, the degree of success ulti- 
mately achieved by these migrants depends on 
the training they have received before depart 
ing from home. 

At what age do these youths migrate? 
How much schooling have they had? Why 
do they leave the home community? Where 
do they go? What kind of jobs do they get 
subsequent to migration? How may the 
local schools shift courses so as to equip more 
effectively these migrants for their adult 
occupations? These six questions are among 
the major considerations involved if our 
school systems, particularly our high schools, 
are to point our boys and girls toward a life 
of happy, successful, and useful citizenship. 

In search of answers to such questions, a 
study has been made in Tennessee as to the 
occupational history of a large group of rural 
young men and women. Eight representa- 
tive county areas! were carefully selected. 
Included in the investigation were 2,032 indi- 
viduals who had entered and left local high 
schools in the period 1935-1945. Informa- 


. These counties were: Greene, Knox, Cumberland, 
Warren, Rutherford, Hickman, Carroll, and Tipton. 


tion was obtained both from high schoo! 
permanent records and through personal 
interviews with the persons concerned or 
members of their immediate families. The 
research was a cooperative project of the 
Agricultural Education Department at the 
University of Tennessee and the Office of the 
State Director of Vocational Education. 


The Migrants 


Sixty-five per cent (1,316) of all the young 
people had left home at one time or another 
for various reasons. Of this group, 724 
migrated for such purposes as work or mar- 
riage, while 592 served in the Armed Forces 
Eliminating the military migrants, it will be 
seen that one-half of the remaining 1,440 ex- 
students had moved from their home com- 
munities. 

If the period covered by the study is divided 
into two terms—1935-1940, or pre-war, and 
1940-1945, or war era—the data show that 
90.8 per cent of the non-military migrations 
occurred in the war era. The years 1942 
1945, inclusive, saw three-fifths of these 
migrants departing. As a group, they were 
decidedly youthful, three out of four having 
left the parental home during the 17-20 
years-of-age interval. 


Educational Level 


Facts regarding the educational leve! 
attained by these former high school students 
were copied directly from cumulative records 
kept in the offices of the associated high 
schools. The minimum number of youths 
surveyed in any one county was 204 (Warren) 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR MIGRATING YOUTH 


the maximum 360 (Greene). Grade 


and 
levels reached by the non-military migratory 
group are reported in the following summary 
which gives the combined totals for all eight 


areas: 
Ninth grade..... 128... ..17.8 per cent 
Tenth grade....... BOB... « 14.7 per cent 
Eleventh grade.... 77.....10.7 per cent 
Twelfth grade..... 26 3.6 per cent 


Graduated... .....384.....53.2 per cent 


Slightly more than half had graduated from 
high school, while approximately one-third 
had at best not more than a tenth-grade 
education. However, the percentages varied 
considerably from county to county. In 
Knox County, four-fifths of those surveyed 
were graduates; yet in Cumberland County 
just two-fifths had received high school 
diplomas. 


Their Destination 


Literally, these rural! youths scattered to 
the four winds when they migrated. In all, 
twenty-seven states, other than Tennessec, 
received them as they left home for non- 
military duties. An especially strong migra- 
tory stream flowed to states like Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, California, 
and Maryland. Washington, D. C., with its 
wartime governmental activities, also was 
mentioned frequently. In general, the trend 
was toward the northern and eastern states 

Worthy of comment was the pronounced 
tendency in certain areas for rural young folks 
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to concentrate on one or two out-of-state 
destinations. Detroit, Michigan, 
cially favored by migrants from Warren and 
Hickman Counties; those from Cumberland 
County preferred Dayton, Ohio 
ably, persons originally locating in these 
cities liked their work, 
reputations as workers, and encouraged others 


was espe 


Presum 


established good 
to follow their example 

A little more than one-half (52.6 per cent 
of the migratory group took up resid 
might 


ence in 
other Tennessee As 
expected, 
Nashville, Knoxville, Memphis, Kingsport, 
and Chattanooga, attracted the majority of 
those the home 


Evident, too, was the movement to nearby 


parts of 
the principal industrial centers, 


who remained in stat 


smalier cities where local factories, offices 
stores, and homes furnished employment for 
Marriage and its 
ciated homemaking activities, of course, was 


numerous youths. asso 
the motivating factor in the migration of 
young women, particularly to surrounding 


communities 
Types of Work Entered 


Most young people left home in search of 
employment unless called by the government 
into military service Che nature of the first 
jobs secured by the youths migrating for non- 
military duties is reported in Taste | 

Eight of every nine migrants initially took 
up work in the manufacturing, homemaking, 
and commercial-business fields. War plants, 


textile mills, and kindred types of manufa 


Tasie | 
Kinps oF Work ENTERED aT Time or First MIGRATION BY Persons WHo Formerty ArreNnDED 
CERTAIN TENNESSEE H1iGH SCHOOLS 
Number of Persons— Percentagi 
Kind of work Males Females Total of Group 
Manufacturing (all types) 95 142 237 34.1 
Housekeeping, Married — 186 186 26.7 
Clerical, Office 18 70 88 12.6 
Stenographic, Secretarial 55 35 7.9 
Sales, Stores ll 42 53 7.6 
Nursing — 16 16 2.3 
Mechanics, Trades 13 ~ 13 1.9 
Farming 9 — 9 1.3 
Miscellaneous 15 24 39 5.6 
Totals 535 696 100.0 


A 
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turing occupied the attention of about one- 
third of the migrants. One-fourth had as- 
sumed housekeeping and homemaking re- 
sponsibilities, and a somewhat larger fraction 
served in offices and stores as clerks, book- 
keepers, stenographers, secretaries, and sales- 
people. Apparently farming is essentially a 
local vocation as but 1.3 per cent followed this 
pursuit after arriving at their destination. 
Males? were decidedly in the minority in 
Taste I. This was due to the need of our 
Armed Services for soldiers and sailors. 

Summaries from individual county areas 
exhibit wide differences in the percentage of 
migratory rural youths entering the various 
occupational zones. For example, the data 
for Rutherford and Tipton Counties showed 
that only 10.5 per cent and 18.0 per cent, 
respectively, obtained work in manufacturing 
establishments after migrating, while in 
Cumberland County this figure was 55.1 per 
cent. One-quarter of those leaving Hickman 
County assumed clerical jobs, but in Greene 
County the proportion was only one-third as 
great (8.1 per cent). 

The facts already presented are a portion of 
the results of a study designed to furnish evi- 
dence upon which to base a more serviceable 
program in vocational education for Tennes- 
see. From the data pertaining to those who 
migrated certain definite implications for 
administrator-educators may be drawn: 


1. High school courses must be formulated 
with the needs of migratory youths 
constantly in mind. 

Vocational education should be pro- 
vided for students in the ninth and 
tenth grades in order to serve the one- 


Nm 


? Sex distribution of completed surveys: Male, 48 
per cent; female, 52 per cent. 


Ewart B. Knight was for 17 years teacher of vocational agriculture in Illinois, \ 
|| and also principal of two rural high schools. In 1937, he taught in the 
| Agricultural Education Department, University of Missouri. Dr. Knight 


| "Handbook for Siudents of Vocational Agriculture,’ ‘‘Guidance for Rural 
\ Boys,’’ “‘Developing Educational Opportunities for Out-of-School Rural | 


|| has since 1938 been Associate Professor in charge of research at the University 
4 of Tennessee. He has acted as Editor of the Research Section of the AGRicut- ’ 
|| Epucation MaGazine since 1944. 


third of the migrants who leave high 
school at these levels. 

Due to the interstate nature of rura! 
youth migration, vocational courses 
ought to be designed to prepare students 
for work in areas such as manufacturing. 
homemaking, and office-sales. 

Special emphasis should be given ¢ 
forms of school training which prepare 
young people for employment in th: 
major occupations of the surrounding 
territory. attention should 
be paid to those occupations which 
prevail within a 50- to 75-mile radius 
of the local high school. 

Training in the various occupational 
fields should feature fundamental skills 
and concepts preparing students for a 
rather wide variety of jobs. 

Classes for out-of-school youths who are 
inadequately trained vocationally must 
be provided in many Tennessee com- 
munities. Especially are these classes 
needed in Agriculture, Home Economics, 
and Trades-Industry. 

Area vocational schools, supplementing 
the necessarily limited offerings of smal! 
rural high schools, should be estab- 
lished in strategic locations throughout 
Tennessee. 

Opportunities for vocational orienta- 
tion should be a part of the program of 
every high school, large or small. To 
serve most effectively, such courses 
ought to be conducted in the ninth and 
tenth grades. 

Occupational surveys, made périodically 
on both area and statewide bases, are 
essential if our secondary schools and 
their vocational courses are to train 
their students wisely. These surveys 
should include facts regarding employ- 
ment trends and current vocational 
practices. 


Among his publications are 


Youth,"’ as well as many technical monographs, and articles. "i 
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Guidance Through Cooperative Work 


LEO F. SMITH and LAURENCE LIPSETT 


Counseling Center, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, New York 


still in school.’’ This is the complaint 
that a young person often makes after the 
first few weeks of experience in a job for 
which he may have spent several years on 
academic preparation. In spite of the efforts 
of teachers and vocational workers, tradi- 
tional education all too often fails to give 
students a realistic concept of the working 
conditions they will face in the careers they 
have chosen. Occupational monographs, 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and other 
accepted sources have a worthy place in 
guidance. But they leave many students with 
vague or inaccurate occupational ideas, es- 
pecially in connection with occupations out- 
side of the professions. 

Cooperative work is one technique which 
can provide the practical, realistic guidance 
which young people so often need. The 
educational values of cooperative employment 
have often been discussed. The guidance 
aspects of cooperative work, however, may 
be at least equally valuable. Initiated by 
Dean Herman Schneider at the University of 
Cincinnati in 1906, the cooperative plan 
has now been adopted by more than forty 
higher institutions, including colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, and junior colleges. Like- 
wise, this type of education is becoming in- 
creasingly popular at the high school level 
and has been advocated by many educators.’ 

1Clyde W. Park, The operative System of Education, 
(Dept. of the lagprics Bulli 37), U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office (1916, pp. 8. 

* Caroline E. Legg, Carl A. Jessen, and Maris M. Profitt, 
School and Work Programs (Bull. 9). Joint publication of 


Federal Security Agency and U. S. Department of Labor 
(1947), pp. 11. 


i= 1'D KNOWN about this while I was 


Selecting a suitable vocation is a counseling 


objective which is served with special ef 
fectiveness by the system which has been 
Rochester Institute of Tech 


Operating at 
nology*® since 1912.¢ 
those jobs only which have a direct bearing 

Early in their 
training some cooperative students discover 
that the field have chosen no 
longer holds the attraction it did before they 
The vocational 


Students are placed in 


on their occupational goals. 
which they 


had real work experience 
choice of others is confirmed by cooperative 
work, and they soon find a basis for selecting 
a specialty within their selected general 
fields. 

Other values of cooperative education are 
recognized by the Institute. Practically any 
kind of job helps a student in learning to 
work with others, in understanding prac- 
tical economics, and in the guidance func 
tion of having his occupational horizons 
broadened and crystallized. It is felt, how- 
ever, that cooperative education can be or- 
ganized to provide training for a cluster of 
occupations and at the same time s 
the general advantages of work experience. 

Rochester Institute of Technology is a 


privately endowed, non-profit, technical in- 


el 
IDPlV all 
rh 


stitute with eight different departments. 
Cooperative training is offered in the me- 
chanical, electrical, industrial chemistry, and 
the retailing and food administration de- 
partments. Under a ten-week block-plan, 
students are paired so that one is working 


3 Formerly Rochester Athenacum and Mechanics | 
stitute 
4 Hoke, Blazing New Trails, Rochester Athenacum and 


Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. (1937), pp. 83 
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on a job for ten weeks while his alternate is 
attending classes. At the end of the “‘block,”’ 
they reverse roles so that the employer al- 
ways has a worker or/ the job and the school a 
student in class. Also, one of the cooperat- 
ing students is usually available for work on 
the job during the Institute's ten-week sum- 
mer vacation. 

Special adjustments are made to help em- 
ployers during peak seasons. In the retailing 
department, for example, no classes are held 
between Thanksgiving and the Christmas 
holidays; thus, cooperating students can 
help meet the personnel needs of the stores 
during the Christmas season, and at the 
same time gain essential experience under 
seasonal conditions.’ This type of experi- 
ence is particularly useful from the guidance 
point of view. Many girls matriculate in the 
Retailing Department because they feel that 
they like to work with people. However, 
some of them find that they care very little 
for people encountered outside of their own 
particular social stratum. Christmas season 
employment in a retail store during the first 
semester of school is almost a sure test of 
genuine interest in the retailing field. 

As an important phase of the plan fol- 
lowed by the Institute, coordinators, acting 
as liaison between the Institute and the em- 
ployers, make regular visits to employers to 
check on student progress. Information ob- 
tained on these visits may be of consider- 
able value in subsequent student counseling, 
as in helping a student to select his major field 
within a department's curriculum, overcom- 
ing weaknesses in skills, or in improving the 
student's effectiveness in human relations. 

Student placement and coordination with 
employers are the responsibility of each de- 
partment head or of a faculty member ap- 
pointed by him. This has been found to 
produce the most effective coordination be- 
tween classwork at the Institute and actual 
training on the job. 

The coordinator can also be of help to the 
employer in any guidance problem he himself 
may wish to handle. As a useful reference, 
the “‘Ancedotal Behavior Journal’’ which is 


* Leo F. Smith and Donald K. Beckley, ‘Cooperative 
Education in a Technical Institute,"’ Industrial Arts and 
Vecational Education, March, 1944. 


maintained for each student brings together 
incidents of student behavior, summaries 0} 
guidance conferences, results of entrance ex- 
aminations, and student grades. For the 
most part, this information is made available 
to the employer for use in placement and 
possibly, in considering promotional 
sibilities. Students usually complete thei: 
entire cooperative work training with one 
employer unless either employer or student 
has a particular reason for making a change 
Although it is recognized that there wou 
be some benefit from employment in severa 
organizations, the Institute has found that 
more value results from the detailed experi 
ence obtained by working on several jobs in 
one organization. 

One of the principal guidance values of co 
operative work lies in the “‘job circuits’ 
which are worked out between the employer 
and the Institute coordinator. Through a 
carefully planned circuit of several different 
types of jobs the student gains a comprehen- 
sive picture of the entire organization. Look 
ing upon cooperative students as promotiona 
material, most employers are willing to 
provide this broad training even though it 
may make the student's productivity some- 
what lower than that of an employee who 
trains continuously on a single job. A good 
example of a job circuit, and one illustrating 
the variety of experiences provided, is the 
tool engineering program of the Institute's 
Mechanical Department. An outline is 
presented in Taste I. 

The foregoing job circuit, covering the es- 
sential background experience necessary for 
work as a tool engineer, clearly has important 
educational values as an integral part of a 
curriculum. Examination of this job se- 
quence will also show valuable guidance 
functions. The very first job of the coopera- 
tive student consists of errant, or acquaint 
ance, service. In this capacity he travels 
throughout the plant and has an opportunit; 
to observe many occupations at first hand 
Also, during his first work block the student 
gets an inside view of his chosen field through 
clerical work in the tool engineering depart- 
ment. Here he is in close contact with em- 


* Sherman B. Hagberg and Leo F. Smith, **The Place 
of Cooperative Work," The Tool Engineer, January, 1946 
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Work ScHEDULE 


FOR COOPERATIVE 


Toot ENGINEERING STUDENTs 


x 


First Year 


First Work Block (10 Weeks) 
Purpose: To acquaint the student with the 
manner in which the work originates 


1. Errand or Acquaintance Service 
4 weeks 
2. Clerical Work in Tool Engineering 
.6 weeks 


a. Checking Tool Orders 
b. Checking Factory Orders 


Second Work Block (10 Weeks) _ 


Purpose: To familiarize the student with shop 
tools 
1. Tool Crib 
a. Tool Sharpening, and Drills, 
Taps, Point Tools 
.4 weeks 
Purpose: To provide actual experience on 
Engine Lathes 
1. Lathe work in the tool room.. 
(6 weeks) 


Summer Work Period (10 Weeks) 
Purpose: To provide experience on various 
types of machines in the tool room 
1. Work on Milling Machines and 


5 weeks 
2. Work on Drill Presses and Grind- 


Second Year 


First Work Block (10 Weeks) 
Purpose: To provide experience on the vartous 
grinders used in the tool room 
1. Work on Cutter, Surface, Cylindri- 
cal, and Internal Grinders... . 
10 weeks 


Second Work Block (10 Weeks) 
1. Work on Jigs, Fixtures, Cutters, 
Dies, and Moulds........10 weeks 
Purpose: To provide acquaintanceship with 


work of Tool and Die Makers 


Summer Work Period (10 Weeks) 
Purpose: 
pair 

1. Work on Dies, > Jigs, 3 and Fixtures 

.10 weeks 


— 


To provide experience in Tool Re- 


Third Year 
First Work Block (10 Weeks) 

Purpose: To provide experience on production 

machines used in the General Machine 


Shop of the Production Department 


l. Hand Screw Machines 2 weeks 

2. Automatic Screw Machines. .2 w ecks 

3. Production Milling and Grindin; 

2 weeks 

4. Product Assembly 2 weeks 

a Inspection 2 wecks 
Second Work Block (10 Weeks> 

Purpose: To provide an understanding of the 

methods of costs and controls and an 

understanding of the work of the Tool 


Design Department 


1. Work on Costs and Control in the 


Time Study Department. . .4 week 
2. Work in the Tool Design Depa 
Ment... 6 wecks 


ployees holding the sort of jobs for which he 
himself is now preparing. The various types 
of work he handles in the course of his job 
circuit enable him to test his adaptability for 
the varied aspects of the field, and to plan his 
final courses of specialization within the 
scope of tool engineering. 

In formulating the above work schedule 
for cooperative tool engineering students, 
the faculty worked with a committee of the 
local chapter of the American Society of Too! 
Engineers. Representatives of the Screw 
Machine Industries similarly cooperated with 
the faculty in setting up a curriculum and job 
circuit for the course in screw machine engi- 
neering. In other departments it has often 
been necessary to work with individual com- 
panies in arranging a work program for co- 
Operative students. A common denominator 
of most of the job circuits is that they usually 
begin with general acquaintance work like 
that of errand boy and finish with junior 
status in the goal job itself. Very frequently 
the guidance values in the programs planned 
enable a student to veer from the basic goal 
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job toward a job with a fairly remote rela- 
tionship, ¢.g., the job of purchasing agent for 
a student in the Mechanical Department. 
Fresh from work experience in which he 
has been paid regular entry rates, a coopera- 
tive student is fully aware of the practical 
implications of the academic side of the cur- 
riculum. When the blocks changed recently 
for freshmen in one department, a new in- 
structor commented on the superiority of 
his new student group over his former ten- 
week class which had just left for their co- 
operative jobs. The department head, how- 
ever, checked the applications and classifica- 
tion examinations and showed the instructor 
that the two groups were practically identical 
in mental alertness, academic achievement, 
age, and background. The only difference 
was that the current students (who had been 
on their jobs first) were more highly moti- 


vated than the others as a result of their job 
experience. 

Counselors have long been aware of the 
guidance values to be obtained from any 
part-time or casual work experience. How 
much richer in guidance values, then, is a 
curriculum which has a substantial amount of 
full-time work experience as one of its inte- 
gral parts. 

The many jobs which can be included ina 
well-planned job circuit not only serve to 
broaden a student's experience, but they also 
enable him to select the particuiar specialty 
for which he shows the greatest interest and 
aptitude. In the case of students who de- 
cide to change their basic curriculum, co- 
operative work experience makes possible 
an intelligent decision on this point before 
years of study and effort have been wasted in 
preparing for an unsuitable goal. 


J Leo F. Smith is presently Chairman of the Educational Research Office and YX 
Director of the Counseling Center at the Rochester Institute of Technology. 
He is a member of the American Psychological Association, Phi Beta Kappa, 


and the Society for the Promoiion of Engineering Education; is a trustee of 


@| the Rochester Better Business Bureau, and held office as President of the  |\8 


|| Rochester Chapter of N.V.G.A., 1945-1946. He is co-author of ‘‘How to | 
| Read in Science and Technology™’ (Harper, 1943), and is author of many | 


articles for the foremost educational and psychological journals. Dr. Smith | 
> holds a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 


> Laurence Lipsett (Ed.M., University of Buffalo) is now Vocational Adviser i 


|| at the Rochester Institute of Technolog y 
| 


, where his duties include counseling of 


American College Personnel Association, and the Monroe County Mental 
@|| Hygiene Society. Mr. Lipsett has been an employment interviewer for the 
U.S. Employment Service and Investigator for the Civil Service Commission. 
He has had several articles published in the professional journals, one, 
“Interpreting the Kuder Preference Record in Terms of the D.O.T.,"’ having | 
> appeared in the April, 1947, issue of OCCUPATIONS. r 


| 
clients at the Institute's Counseling Center. He is a member of N.V.G.A., | 
| 
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Britain’s National Institute of Industrial Psychology 


J. VINCENT CHAPMAN 
Editor, Psychology At Work, a Journal of the Institute, London, England 


HE COMING OF FULL employment in Britain 
has thrown into relief many problems 
which before World War II were, in one way 
or another, obscured. Then, Britain's finan- 
cial standing in the world was such that the 
presence within the state of a large number of 
unemployed, however objectionable on other 
grounds, had little economic effect on the 
State as a whole. Now, with a less advan- 
tageous world situation, added to the im- 
mense problems of reconstruction and a di- 
minishing labor force, the solution to indus- 
trial problems can no longer be found in the 
queue at the factory gate. Industrial rela- 
tions have become a major factor in the coun- 
try’s economic survival. However, because 
these problems were recognized long before 
they became so vital, much investigation has 
already been carried out and it is on this foun- 
dation that the present development of indus- 
trial psychology in Britain is based. 
Immediately after World War I the tech- 
niques of the experimental psychologist were 
applied in a small way to a number of indus- 
trial problems. Hours of work, physical 
conditions, fatigue, and working methods 
were all studied during this period. This 
was the first phase in the development of 
industrial psychology. The second phase 
came when it was realized that the psychology 
of individual differences explained the varia- 
tions in capacity and aptitude for various 
kinds of work. Out of this work there was 
developed vocational guidance, the selection 
and placing of workers, and their systematic 
training in working methods. Later came 


the third phase when the emphasis was 
placed on social psychology and problems of 


morale, and the social atmosphere of work 
came into greater prominenc« 

It must be stressed that thes phases are 
not separate sub-divisions of the subject, but 
None can be 
considered in isolation, for each affects the 


groun 


rather variations in emphasis 
other and there is much common to 
them. It is, however, the third phase which 
is at the moment occupying a great deal of 
attention and which has helped to bring the 
previous work into proper perspective. 


The Institute’s Contribution 


The National 
chology, which was founded in 1921, has 
played a prominent part in all three phases 
Its carly investigations dealt with all aspects 
of working environment, and the 
resulting improvements are taken for granted 
today, having become standard practice in 


But, although the origi- 


Institute of Industrial Psy- 


some otf 


progressive firms. 
nal contribution of the psychologist has led 
to advances on a wide front, these advan 
are only indications of the extent to which 
this type of work can be developed. 

Perhaps the most distinctive contribution 
of the Institute comes under industrial psy- 
chology’s second phase of development. 
Experimental work was done on the assess- 
ment of the individual's capacity, aptitude, 
and interests, and the extent to which these 
were required by different jobs. Out of this 
was evolved a technique for advising young 
people on the type of work best suited for 
each one. Similar methods have been adopted 
for the selection and placing of workers in 
industry. 

Choosing workers for jobs, however, is 


. 
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only the first stage in adjustment to the work 
situation. Aptitudes must develop into 
skills, and the acquiring of suchskillseconomi- 
cally and effectively has also been studied. 
This, in turn, has drawn attention to the neces- 
sity for systematic training based on an under- 
standing not only of the best working 
methods, but also of the learning process. 
During World War II the fighting Services 
used these techniques on a large scale. For 
this type of work, both Britain’s Royal Navy 
and Army found in the Institute's scientific 
staff a reserve of trained men and women on 
which they drew heavily for technical knowl- 
edge. It has recently been recognized, how- 
ever, that there are dangers in applying psy- 
chological techniques without reference to 
their effect on other aspects of the work 
environment. Attention is being drawn in- 
creasingly to the total work situation, and 
industrial psychology is now emerging as the 
study of the factors which affect human behavior at 
work in their relationship to that total situa- 
tion. Of these factors, morale, leadership, 
and the attitudes of the people concerned are 
now recognized as being of great importance. 


Recent Work 


The work of the Institute during recent 
years can be grouped under three headings: 
first, industrial investigations; second, selec- 
tion procedure; third, vocational guidance. 

The most rewarding preliminary to the 
solution of industrial problems has been 
found to be a survey of the attitudes of 
employees. This lays bare underlying causes 
of friction or unrest and provides an indica- 
tion of the lines on which specific investiga- 
tion could profitably be made. Thus, the 
need for improvement and modification in 
existing methods can be revealed, the Insti- 
tute’s staff being qualified to advise on a 
wide range of problems. The services of the 
Institute have been sought by firms large and 
small in a diverse number of industries. 

Secondly, the selection procedure. There 
exists today a growing appreciation of the 
importance of employing methods of selec- 
tion which will yield a relatively high mea- 
sure of success. Theold-fashioned methods of 
trial and error in the selection and placing of 
workers inevitably resulted in high labor 


wastage, loss of efficiency and morale, and low 
production. 

The first step in the selection techniqu 
employed by the Institute is a careful analysis 
of the job to be filled in terms of the qualities 
desirable in successful candidates. The infor 
mation obtained is summarized under seven 
headings: general information, physica! 
attainments, general intelligence, special! 
aptitudes, interests, and disposition. 

The second step, which is the study of th 
candidates, is carried out under the same head 
ings. It is necessary to determine the candi 
dates’ qualities, not necessarily with th 
object of selecting workers who have already 
acquired the desired standard of skill but ir 
order that workers may be chosen who hav: 
the necessary aptitudes and who are capab| 
of attaining that standard after a reasonabk 
period of training. 

In this connection, the Institute's test ser- 
vice has, in addition to its normal work 
introduced a battery of tests suitable for use 
in the selection of engineering apprentices 
and another, more recently, for the use of 
Britain's General Nursing Council. Work 
has also been carried out on the use of tests for 
selecting students for building trade courses 
in technical colleges. 

In the selection of personnel for executive 
and supervisory posts, application forms wi! 
provide information about candidates’ record 
of achievement, at work and in their leisure 
time, and will show their intellectual and 
social interests; psychological tests can be 
employed to determine their level of genera 
intelligence; but the interview is the most 
profitable source of information from which 
an assessment of temperamental factors can 
be made. When the circumstances are suit 
able, the Institute recommends a selection 
board as a supplement to these means. The 
board consists of senior representatives of 
the company concerned and the Institute's 
investigator. Group methods are employed 
similar to those used in the Services for the 
selection of candidates for commissioned 
rank, but adapted to suit the needs of industr} 
and commerce. This method is being used 
by the Institute in its work for Britain's 
Home Office when the aim is to select persons 
suitable for the job of probation officer (or 
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social worker attached to a police court). 
An inquiry is also being carried out in order to 
discover whether the Institute's methods can 
be of help in the selection and training of 
house masters and instructors in the Home 
Office approved schools (where may be sent 
children who, for whatever reason, have 
appeared before a juvenile court). 

Third, vocational guidance. The staff of 
the Institute continues to be available for 
individual consultations and, in the case of 
children ready to leave school, visits are paid 
co individual schools if specifically requested. 
4 newer development of this work, however, 
is the request by several education authorities 
for assistance in training juvenile employment 
officers and teachers specifically concerned 
with helping children to choose careers. It 
is also proposed to prepare a test, or series of 
tests, which would be supplied only to local 
authority education committees, and which 
would be suitable for use between the ages of 
10 and 14 in classification for secondary 
education. 


Research Projects 


In the past the Institute has endeavored to 
make problems of wider importance the sub- 
ject of research so far as resources permitted, 
but this work has been limited owing to the 
lack of funds. It has, however, now under- 
taken to carry out three research projects 
sponsored by the United Kingdom Govern- 


ment on the problems of joint consultation in 
industry, the selection and training of super 
and the unit of work. Current 
methods of joint consultation, both formal 


and informal, and the degree of success ob- 


visors, 


tained with different types of schemes are to 


be investigated Job studies of the work 


foremen and supervisors will be made; infor 


mation will be collected about methods in 


use for their selection and training, and 
experiments in improved methods will bx 
developed and the value of such methods 
studied. The relation between the size of t 
unit of work (che time re juired to complete a 
unit task) and the rate of output, and the 
adjustment to work of the individual wil 
ilso | xamined 

The] te, a scientific associa 
ing on a non-profitmaking basis, can justly 


claim to 
development 
Britain. In 
portant function in the dissemination « 
n to apply 


addition to this, it has an im 


knowledge among those in a positi 


it, and in providing a center of contact for 
those in Britain and other tries who 
have an interest in the subject. It endeavors 
to carry out this task in various ways: by 


publishing two journals, a scientific quat 
Occupational Psychology, and more 
ery two months; 


terly, 
popular Psychology at Work ev 
by means of a library and information service; 


and by lectures, conferences, and discussions 


i J. Vincent Chapman is Editor of Psycuotocy At Work, official journal of XY 


the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London, England. 
the war he was a schoolmaster in the South Y orkshire industrial area, where 

he studied at first hand the two major problems of a new mining area: the 
economic problem in human terms of the effect of the depression years on the | 
@ coal miner; and the social problem created by the influx of a large mining |B 
community into what had always been an agricultural district. 
war be spent five years as Intelligence Officer on the Royal Air Force Staff, 
and was attached for a time to a department of the Foreign Office. 


Before 


During the 


In 1947, 


|| be joined the National Institute for the purpose of founding a popular journal 
in industrial psychology. 


The Development of Vocational Guidance in the 
Educational System of Puerto Rico 


[From 1939 to 1948] 


ZENAIDA CARRION 


Insular Supervisor, Guidance Service, Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


O N ocToBER 28, 1938, John W. Studebaker, 
then the United States Commissioner 
of Education, established policies which per- 
mitted the use of federal vocational education 
funds for occupational information and gui- 
dance services in the several states, including 
Puerto Rico and other territorial possessions. 
On September 4, 1939, the Insular Board for 
Vocational Education approved an amend- 
ment to the Insular Plan for Vocational Edu- 
cation creating the new division of Occupa- 
tional information and Guidance Service. 
Puerto Rico became the twelfth state to meet 
the requirements of the Federal-State coopera- 
tive program for guidance services. Win- 
ston Riley, Jr., was appointed Insular 
Supervisor of the new division on November 
15, 1939. 

The insular program organized early in 
1940 emphasized vocational guidance in its 
objectives. 

Since 1940 the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the Department of 
Education has given immediate attention to 
the training of guidance personnel. It has 
cooperated with the University of Puerto Rico 
in offering various courses in guidance and 
related fields. These courses have steadily 
grown in number and enrollment. 

In July, 1942, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion established a policy whereby teachers 
could be assigned to full-time and part-time 
counseling duties as long as school conditions 
permitted. The guidance program started 


with six full-time and over one hundred part- 
time counselors who were assigned definite 
periods each day for the counseling of pupils 
in the junior and senior high schools of the 
island. 

An outstanding development during the 
year 1944 was the passage of a bill by the 
Insular Legislature appropriating $150,000 
for counseling services in public schools. 
This enabled the Department of Education to 
increase its guidance personnel for super- 
vision, in-service training of counselors, and 
for development of guidance programs in the 
largest junior and senior high schools. 

The guidance personnel during the year 
1944-45 included an Insular Supervisor (part 
of his salary was paid from federal funds), 
three assistant supervisors, six field tech- 
nicians assigned to carry on research proj- 
ects, and eighty-nine full-time counselors. 
Besides, ninety-two teachers were assigned to 
do counseling on a part-time basis. 


Certification Established 
by 1946 Act 

Another important development in the 
guidance movement was the certification of 
the position of Teacher Advisor on April 23, 
1946, by Act No. 414 which established the 
following requirements: 


1. Teacher's certificate issued in accordance 
with the following sections, 7, 8, 14, 
16, 17, 18, or 19 of Act No. 211 approved 
May 11, 1945. 
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2. At least two years of satisfactory service 
in the public schools or in private 
schools accredited by the Department of 
Education in Puerto Rico. 

3. To hold a professional diploma of 

vocational and educational guidance, 

issued by the University of Puerto Rico 


or any other accredited university or 
college, Provided That Certificates of 
Teacher Advisor in Vocational Gui- 


dance shall be issued to all teachers 
working as teacher advisors in voca- 
tional guidance at the time of effective- 
ness of this Act, even if they do not 
hold the professional diploma, provided 
they meet all other requirements of this 


Act. 


The Guidance Service of the Department of 
Education has been working in cooperation 
with the University of Puerto: Rico in es- 
tablishing the curriculum for the professional 
diploma in guidance, which is a requirement 
for the certificate. 

During the school year 1947-1948 the full- 
time counseling positions were limited to 
only seventy-four counselors in the largest 
junior and senior high schools and three 
specialists, one of whom was in charge of 
directing the Guidance Service. All part- 
time counselors were eliminated because of 
the scarcity of teachers for instructional pur- 
poses. 

The Guidance Service has developed various 
pamphlets or bulletins, among which are *‘A 
Primer for Beginning Counselors,"’ ‘“Training 
Opportunities in Puerto Rico’’ (revised in 


Zenaida Carrién (M. A., Columbia) served as elementary schooi 
Juncos, P. R., for three years after gra 
In 1939 she 


the University of Puerto Rico. 


1945-1947; 


Miss Carrién was Assistant Supervisor 


GUIDANCE IN PUERTO RICO 
1948), “Directory of Public and Private 
Institutions Granting Scholarships and Finan 
cial Aid to High School Students, Veterans 
and Adults in Puerto Rico,"’ and a few o 


upational abstracts in Spanish for junior 


and senior high school students. A pupil 
inventory card (revised in 1948), community 
occupational s surveys, local surveys of the 


interests of students, and follow-up studies 


the 
among tne 


of graduates and drop-outs, are 


mOst important activities developed since 
the program was formally organized in 1940. 
Federal Funds Extended 

During the current school year (1948 


1949) federal funds provided by the George 
Barden Act have been extended to the 
dance Service of the Insular Board for Voca- 
tional Education. The 
amount to $173,000, 


leral funds. 


budgetary facilities 


of which 
from fed 
At present the personnel includes a general 


assistant supervisors in 


charge of two areas, five spec ialists assigned 


to vocational trade schools high 


supervisor, two 


and a senior 


school, and seventy teacher advisors assigned 


to junior and senior high schools. This years’ 
main objectives of the insular program of the 
Service are to continue the in-ser- 


lan c persé mne l, 


Guidance 
vice training of all the gui 
and to promote the program among the teach- 
ing staff and the 
tain their cooperation in the 
the guidance services in the public schools of 


the island. 


administrators so as to ob- 
velopment of 


teacher in 
duation from the Normal School of 


Special En gli Tea er 
| 


in Villaiba, Manati, and Naguabo, after which she became principal of 
the Mayaguez elementary school. 
of the OIGS at the Puerto Rico Department 
cational Advisor in the Vocational Rehabi 
of the San Juan V. A., 
\ Service, 1947-1948. 


of Education, 1944-1945; Vo- 
station and Education Division 


Specialist in charge of the Guidance 
She is now Insular Supervisor for 1948-1949. a 


545, are 
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Editorial Comment + + 


New Ground to Be Broken 


A WE INTIMATED in the October issue, the 
editors have on hand a number of 
manuscripts which await publication. But 
we still hunger for more—more articles in 
certain Categories. 

We would like to receive a greater number 
of papers that open up new areas. We recog- 
nize that they can come chiefly through 
research, and we would like to see that re- 
search made along new lines. For example, 
we would like to see an investigation made of 
boys who had taken several try-out courses 
(which are generally alleged to have voca- 
tional guidance values). An investigation 
of the vocational paths followed by these 
boys ten years after leaving school might 
eveal some connection between the try-out 
courses they had taken and their eventual 
vocational destinations. 

Vocational histories of individual workers 
are gold-mines for the investigator. Studied 
in longitudinal sequence, they show a succes- 
sion of decisions, stay-on jobs, transfers from 
one field of work to another, earning curves, 
etc. By means of follow-up inquiries ad- 
dressed to the persons whose histories are 
studied, the events just enumerated may be 
related to social, physical, and other factors. 
By compiling many such records, we may 
abtain light on motives that lead persons to 
choose this or that vocation; we may find 
data regarding the ease with which one can 
transfer from this to that occupation. Such 
records abound in placement offices and 
in the files of employing firms, and reasonably 
good facilities for making later contact with 
workers exist. 


Study of Production 
Records Important 


We would encourage particularly investi- 
gators in business and industry to study 


records of production. When these are re 
lated to variables such as weather, time ot 
day, age, various types of incentives, etc., 
they throw light on conditions shat make for 
efficiency and lack of inefficiency in vocational 
life. They may also reveal factors that can 
be used in vocational guidance and selection. 

To illustrate one significant use that has 
been made of production records we cite the 
studies made in connection with the drive 
made by the United States Employment Ser- 
vice to convince employers that handicapped 
persons make good workers. Studies of 
production records proved that such workers 
when placed in certain jobs did work equal in 
quantity and quality to that performed by 
non-handicapped workers. 

Before we can have articles on topics such 
as those mentioned, we must have a good]; 
amount of research going on throughout the 
nation. A list of doctors’ dissertations in 
progress reported by various graduate schools 
was published in Phi Delia Kappan of March, 
1948. A recent communication from Franklin 
J. Keller states that among these 1,142 titles, 
fifty-one bear on vocational guidance or voca- 
tional education. We noticed also a number 
on personnel problems in schools and colleges 
Unfortunately, many of these follow tradi- 
tional patterns and do not open up new vistas 
We are pleased to read, in Dr. Keller's letter, 
of the interest which the Edgar Starr*Barne) 
Project has in research on vocational prob- 
lems, and his expression of hope that the 
foundation named in honor of one of New 
York City’s pioneers in vocational guidance 
may serve as a stimulant to productive re- 
searches. 

In making these recommendations to con- 
tributors we are aware from -personal experi- 
ence of the difficulties and complications 
encountered in doing research on vocational 
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problems. Having examined many voca- 
tional histories and made tabulations our- 
selves, we realize how difficult it is to obtain 
homogeneous groups, meaningful samplings, 
ind representative follow-up. Having made 
many scientific studies of production records 
we are aware of the pitfalls existing in this 
area. 


Younger Generation Equipped 
for Task Ahead 


Nevertheless, we have much faith in 


ability of the younger generation to surmount 
these difficulties. The now 
trained in the techniques of vocational adjust- 
ment are being equipped with a knowledge of 
methods of sampling and control. They 
have statistical tools that were unknown in an 
earlier generation. They have unbounded 
zeal for vocational guidance. This Journal 
should serve as a stimulant to their scientific 
endeavors and as a medium through which 
the fruits of their industry may be widely dis- 
tributed. 

We hope we have not given the impression 
that articles not based on new types of re- 
search have no place in Occupations. There 


the 


persons being 


is always room tor sophisticated articles of a 
theoretical nature that re-exami: ur co 
cepts; for accounts of new experiments 
method; descriptions of new wrinkles that 


will help the counsel rin his everyday tasks 
One of the best articles we have publi 
this latter category is Youth Who Ch 


Blindly”’ April, 1948, page 419 In this 
brief article, the author reported on a tradi 
tional technique, but she gave its application 


Letters and 


a new, practical rwist 


requc Sts 


for permission to reprint indicate that read 
were as enthusiastic as we were about thx 
article 


Above and beyond such welcome contribu 


a wish for a 


tions we 
proport 


of new 


are expressing 
n_of articles representing researc! 


types that forward thx 


frontiers of our knowledge and our tec 
niques 


pusn 


Ac least we can wish! 


And Last—Though 
Not Least— 


We would like to wish each of our read 
ers a Merry Christmas, and a New Year of 
devoted service to the cause of vocational 
guidance H. D. K 


You Might Like to Read . . 


Putting Occupational Information 
Across,"" by Arthur H. Brayfield. In Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement (Part 
Two), pp. 485-495. Involves the fundamen- 
tal principle that any use of occupational 
information should be preceded by individual 
diagnosis. In the same issue you will find 
“Counseling Students from Overseas,’’ by 
Clarence Linton (pp. 501-521), wherein the 
author, Adviser to Students from other 
Lands, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, discusses the TC program of counseling 
Overseas students. 


® “Careers in the Women’s Army Corps,” 
by Jere Knight Lindtner. Appears in the 
Army Information Digest of August, 1948, pp. 
53-57. Now Special Consultant to the 
Director, Women's Army Corps, Mrs. Lindt- 
ner was formerly a WAC Major. Her article 
discusses the new professional career open 
to women since the signing of Public Law 


625, giving permanent status to women as 
a parte of the country’s military establish 
ment. 

8 “Job Evaluation by Divisional Commitc- 
tees,’ by Dorothy Timm Found 
October, 1948, issue of Personnel Journal, py 
176-179. Sets forth a plan for saving tim 
and moncy in job evaluation, while at the 
same time stimulating employee interest in 


the idea. 


‘Training for Teachers of Mentally Handi 
capped Children,"’ by Ernest Harms An 
unusual piece by the Executive Director of 
the Foundation of Child Care and Nerv 
Child Help. Found in School and Society, 
October 30, 1948, pp. 289-292 


@ ‘The Attitude of High-School Seniors 
Towards Teaching."" A study by R. Le 


Martin (William and Mary College) on a 
subject of great interest today. Appears in 
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The High School Journal, October, 1948, pp. 
153-156. 


@ ‘Life Adjustment Education for Every 


Youth.”” A brief, helpful summary of the 
plans, problems, and progress of W ashing- 
ton's new Commission of Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth. Published in The 
Education Digest, November, 1948, pp. 29 
31, the article was prepared from a formal 
Report of the U. S. Office of Education. 
For those who “‘run as they read."’ 


“I Stood Ten Seconds,"’ by Ethel Jackson, 
Principal, Widener Memorial School, Phila- 
de Iphia Found in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, November, 1948, pp. 99-100. Brings 
you a realistic picture of the physical thera- 
pist at work in an orthopedic school. 


ge “Geography Offerings in Universities and 
Colleges of the United States,"’ by Otis W. 
Freeman, Specialist for Geography 1n — 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. Here 
is a thorough review of opportunities for 
study in this out-of-the-way field. Pub- 
lished in Higher Fducation, November 15, 
1948, pp. 61-65. 


‘Helping People—The Growth of a Pro- 
fession, ’ by Gordon Hamilton, Professor of 
Social Work at the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University. De- 
scription of the social worker's profession, 
thoroughly and sympathetically covered. 
Journal of Social Casework, October, 1948, pp. 
291-299. 
® ‘Forecast Dim Outlook in Law as Big 
Classes are Graduated"’ is the lead article 
in The Career News for August, 1948. In- 
cludes a comprehensive study of the law 
profession today and how future graduates 
will be affected. Material is drawn from the 
recent survey made by the Elmo Roper 
organization for the B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau. Speaks frankly and fairly 
on the subject of the chances for the young 
Jewish lawyer in the various niches of the 
profession. The same issue of The Career 
News carries an article on college training in 
Homemaking (p. 6) which you may find of 
interest. 


“You're Interested in Public Relations?’ 
by C. J. Allen, Vice-President, Connecticut 
Light and Power Co., Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut. Covers the ground in an interesting, 
comprehensive manner. School and College 


Placement, October 1948 Tpp. 20-24. 


Our Readers Write... 


{| From an interesting collection of mail the 
following thought-provoking letters have been 
selected for publication this month. We hope 
that they will stimulate Journal readers to 
further comment or discussion. 

—Tue Eprrors 


Further Comments on 
Test Reliability 


To the Editor: 

Louis Licnrenstern’s excellent letter ap- 

pearing on page 439 of the April, 1948, issuc 
of Occupations contains one paragraph which 
may perhaps foster a misunderstanding already 
common among counselors. This is the third 
paragraph, in which the reliability of tests is 
discussed. It is correct beyond argument to say 
that “‘our tests in general are not as reliable as we 
would like them to be."’ It is the remaining two 
points regarding test reliability which are open to 
question. 

First, it is doubtful that we can regard 0.90, 
or any other specific value, as a borderline above 
which reliability coefficients are satisfactory 
Other considerations besides the mere magnitude 
of the coefficient must enter into one’s decision as 
to whether or not a test is ‘‘really reliable." 

One of these considerations, for example, is the 
kind of coefficient which is offered as evidence of 
reliability. The obvious illustration of this is the 
fact that a test composed of uniformly easy items 
and highly dependent on speed may yield a re 
liability as high as 0.998 when computed by the 
split-half method, and yet have a reliability co- 
efficient of less than 0.80 when calculated on a 
test-retest basis. Similarly, two coefficients calcu- 
lated for the same test on two different popula- 
tions, one of which is highly homogeneous and 
the other of which is scaftered over a wide range 
of ability, may easily differ by as much as 0.10, 
0.20, or more. In such ways as these it happens 
that a test for which a coefficient of 0.85 is re- 
ported in the manual may realiy be more reliable 
than another reporting a coefficient of 0.95 com- 
puted by an inappropriate method. This is the 
fallacy in the notion that it is possible to estab- 
lish a borderline above which only is a test reliable 
enough to warrant the respect of the counselor. 

Second, it is unfortunate that the juxtaposition 
of figures in the last two sentences of the para- 
graph in question encourages the notion that a 
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st with a reliability coefficient of 0.60 and 0.70 
s wrong 30 or 40 per cent of the time. Mr. Lich- 
nstein probably knows that the coefficient is 


t a percentage which can be subtracted from 


) to find the percentage of error, but less sophis 
ticated readers might assume that this can be don 
r that a reliability coefficient is something like 

rcentage of accuracy Incidentally, a test or 
ther technique which is “‘wrong’’ 30 to 40 per 
ent of the time may represent an extremely valu 

ible improvement if predictions made without its 
elp are wrong in fifty, sixty, or more our of a 
undred cases.) 

In addition, *‘wrong,”’ as the word is used here, 
is clearly a matter of validity as well as reliability, 
since it is not only the score but the meaning of the 
score which is involved. If the figures 0.60 and 
.70 are compared with reliability coefficients, 
they are of course considerably below the general 
run of those reported in manuals for the better 
tests. If, on the other hand, they are validity 
coefficients they are exceptionally high 

Actually, it seems likely that for counselors 
who must decide how much confidence they can 
place in one individual's score on a given test the 
question ‘‘How often is the test wrong?’’—which 
includes no precise definition of wrongness—is less 
appropriate than the question ‘‘How wrong is the 
test likely to be?’ The answer to the latter 
question is given by the test's standard error of 
measurement; many test-users and test-makers 
feel that this is a more useful statistic for the 
counselor to bear in mind than is the reliability 
coefficient. 

In picking out this very minor point in Mr. 
Lichtenstein’s letter as a jumping-off place for 
these comments, no criticism of or reply to his 
general argument was intended. I am in complete 
sympathy with his point of view, and am glad 
that his letter was written. 

—James H. Ricks, Jr. 
Assistant Director, Test Division 
The Psychological Corporation 
New York City 


Some Queries Regarding 
Veterans Statistics 


To the Editor: 


AM WRITING to let you know that I enjoyed the 

March, 1948, issue of Occupations very much 
I feel that this issue contained more articles of a 
““meaty"’ and worthwhile nature than any issue of 
the magazine that I have seen during the past two 
yeats. [have some questions, however, concerning 
the article by Walter E. Wilson, **Veteran’s Voca- 
tional Objectives.’” He presents some interesting 


npirical basis—I do not believe that ¢ 


heures he shows justify hi 


onc his data represent int 
veteran populatior nly, on what | \ 
Wilson make his statement that some fields of 
are not over-crowded in New Jersey? Why 
conclude that skilled trades are | mi 
crowded? At any given time the vet 
represent only a portion of the entering labor t 
and only a small portion of the total labor forc 
Can Mr. Wilson assume that the proportions shown 
by his sampling will apply to all pet { 
work, or training for work—whether veteran or 


non-veteran—in New Jersey? 

How valid are percentage figures in a study of 
this typ< ? Ina bulletin of the American Council on 
Education (Higher Education and National Affairs. 


July 31, 1947), ic was reported that, as of May 3 


1947, approximately two and a half million \ 
erans were in training The bulletin also reports 


that at least sixteen million veterans will be cligil 


for GI Bill training. If Mr. Wilson's pet t 
can be applied to all the veterans training in New 
Jersey, the following questions remain What 
about the other 85 per cent of veterans? What 
kinds of occupations are they entering? Only if t! 


figures used are based on the total car 


meaningful How many of those in t! 


cent not reported hav 
unskilled, semi-skilled, agricultural 


occupations which, in the study, represent such a 
small percentage of the total chosen fields 

The nature of, and opportunity for, tt 
under veterans’ bills represent a further limitati 
of Mr. Wilson's study Asarulc, if a job is of such 
a type that it requires only a bricf br 
period, a training program covering it cannot 
set up under veterans’ training bills. For instanc 
the occupation of auto mechanic's helper is usually 
not an approved training objective Many otl 
jobs of semi-skilled and unskilled types at 
not considered training objectives. Many of 
large firms who employ large numbers of low 
skilled workers do not participate in the veterans’ 
training programs. Perhaps, considering the ty] 
of selection which is forced upon anyon« 
figures based on veterans-in-training, the sample is 
not a good and valid one to use 

One of the implied conclusions in Mr. Wilson's 
article is that veterans are aiming at occupational 
goals which are probably too high. Is it possible 
that the disproportionate numbers of those head 


} 


ing toward the higher levels ‘ ctives at 
caused by the lack of opportunity for trait 
ward the lower ones? If training for the lower level 
jobs is offered, will not more people head toward 
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statistics. and while I ld avree with hir on 
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these goals? Only a trial will show. Bur, if no 
such training is offered, how much of human re- 
sources will be wasted in apparently futile efforts? 
Where are people going to learn how to become 
domestics, elevator operators, janitors, bootblacks? 
Since all surveys to date indicate that a very large 
proportion of our labor force will probably be en- 
gaged in such occupations, why do not counselors 
and educators press for the establishment of train 

ing opportunities for them? 

It will be very interesting if Mr. Wilson supplies 
follow-up studies of the success or failure of his 
group in attaining their goals. It is to be hoped 
that since VA has installed IBM systems in its 
Rehabilitation and Education Sections such stud 
ies will be made—not only covering those goals 
which the veterans are selecting, but how success- 
ful they are in reaching their goals. To what ex- 
tent does counseling influence them in the selection 
of, or changes in, their vocational objectives? 

If my criticisms have sounded sharp, please be- 
lieve me when I say that I do not intend them to be 
so. It is, however, disappointing to read reports 
of studies which, I feel, do not prove their points 
Otherwise, no matter how small or insignificant 
they may be, they add to our little bits of know! 
edge and our search for the Truth 


Artuur L. Finxe 
Long Beach, California 


> 


Authors of Follow-up 
Study Report Further 


To the Editor: 


eg the publication in the January, 
1948, issue of Occupations, (Vor. XXVI, 
228-234) of the ‘‘Ten-Year Follow-up of High 
School Graduates,"* we received a number of letters 
from educators in various sections of the country. 
They were unanimous in expressing their interest 
in the findings of the investigation. One question, 
however, was repeatedly asked: What of the one 
hundred members of the class who did not reply? 
Were they the failures—the ones who had not con- 
tinued their education, whose jobs were in “‘blind 
alleys,’ whose social adjustments had been poor? 
These questions stimulated us to further action, 
and once more we sent our letters and question- 
naires. This effort brought twenty-six additional 
replies—twelve from boys, fourteen from girls. 
An analysis of these replies gave overwhelming 
evidence that the pattern of life of these twenty-six 
followed, in general, that of the two hundred and 
eighteen who had responded in the original study. 
Twelve of the group (six boys and six girls) had 
completed college; two girls had M.A. degrees. 


All of the twenty-six had taken some further 
education after completing high school. Their 
present occupations also follow the trend of the 
larger group reporting, with six in professional and 
semi-professional fields, five in clerical and sales, 
two in the group of proprietors and managers 
three in the group of craftsmen and foremen, and 
two full-time students. 

Among the interesting jobs held by these young 
men and women are the following: instructor in 
English at the University of Colorado, a staff 
writer on Time magazine, and a scientist doing re 
search in metallurgy at the National Bureau of 
Standards. Of the two full-time students, one is 
doing research on electron tubes at the University 
of Illinois; the other is studying for the ministry 
at the Virginia Theological Seminary. Eleven of 
the twelve boys had served in the Armed Forces 
during the recent war; the one girl in the group 
who had trained as a nurse served in the Army 
Nurse Corps. Eleven of the twelve boys and 
twelve of the fourteen girls had married. They 
reported a total of twenty-seven children. 

Of the total of 318 boys and girls who graduated 
from Woodrow Wilson High School in 1937, the 
school has heard from 244, or 76.7 per cent. In an 
effort to find any available data about the seventy- 
four—thirty boys and forty-four girls—who did 
not respond, one other possible source of informa- 
tion was tapped: the cumulative folder. The 
school had conducted surveys of this class one year 
and four years after graduation. 

A check of the folders showed that only eight 
students had failed to respond to at least one of the 
follow-up questionnaires. From the replies of the 
others, this additional information was secured. 
Fifty-six reported continuing their education, with 
thirty-four in college (four had received degrees), 
eighteen in business school, three in art school, 
and one in preparatory school. Twenty-one were 
employed at the time of reporting, and nineteen 
girls had married. 

A distribution of the rank in class of these 
seventy-four students shows six in the first quintile 
sixteen in the second, thirteen in the third, twenty 
in the fourth, and nineteen in the fifth. It is ot 
interest that fifty-two—70.2 per cent—tanked in 
the lowest three-fifths of the class. 

These data, fragmentary though they are, 
would seem to indicate that the majority of this 
group were planning a way of life not unlike 
that of the boys and girls covered in the original 
report. 

OppENHEIMER 

and Ruts F. 

Counselors, Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


Our 1949 Convention 


IRWIN AUGUST BERG 


1949 Program Chairman, N.V.G.A. Convention 


O*: SUNDAY AFTERNOON, April 17, 1949, 


registration for our National Conven- 
tion begins at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 
The program ofhcially starts at 10:00 a.m., 
Monday, April 18, and continues until noon 
on Thursday, April 21. 

The program will begin with a general 
session on Monday morning at which 
Warren K. Layton, NVGA President, will 
speak, highlighting the year's activities in 
NVGA. Then Carroll L. Shartle of Ohio 
State University will report on the findings 
and recommendations of the Policy Com- 
mittee. In the afternoon, from 2:00 to 
5:00 p.m., the Delegate Assembly will meet 
for its first session. 

Last year, the hour 
eminently successful in reaffirming old ac- 
quaintances and making new ones. Accord- 
ingly, the Chicago Branch is again sponsor- 
ing a social hour on the first meeting day, 
Monday at 5:00 p.m. At 8:00 p.m. on Mon- 
day, after the Social Hour'’s ‘‘auld lang syne’ 
reminiscing, Divisional Meetings will be 
held. 

The next day is Council Day. All meetings 
on Tuesday morning and afternoon will be 
arranged by the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. The emphasis of 
these meetings will, of course, be on the 
Convention Theme: ‘‘Achieving Common 
Goals in Guidance."’ Every person who has 


social was voted 


occasionally wondered whether guidance in 
his institution wasn’t galloping in several 
directions at once, while at other times not 
moving at all, will find heartening assurance 
in the Council Day program that we really 


achieve common goals in guidance 


can 
Ways and means to attain such goals will be 


spotlighted. 


Ac 8:00 p.m. on Tuesday evening, NVGA 


will again hold Divisional Meetings. Or 
Wednesday morning, beginning at 8:00 a.m 
there will be a General Session, and at 9:45 


Assembly will meet 
for Wednesday 


from th« 


the Delegate 

[The program afternoor 
represents something of a depa 
usual convention se¢ssio but, if preliminary 
ould be one of 
our most The Ameri 
can College Personnel Association and NVGA 
are jointly sponsoring a program beginning 
Wednesday 


lechniques in 


reaction is any criterion, it sn 


informative sessions 


at 2:00 p.m The tentative ticle 


is Group the Guidanc 


The departure lies in the plan 

Donald E 

will address the 


He will describe 


Program.” 
for this meeting 

Columbia University 
ing on the program topi 


ct ot 


meet 


the varieties of group techniques and elabor 


ate on the major implications of these 


techniques in about one hour. The audience 
will then divide into eight groups for 


different rooms Each 


formal meetings in 
of these groups will closely examine a sing! 
aspect of group work A person of promin 
ence in the field will serve as leader, d 
ing certain points and answering questions 
raised by members of his group. The aim 
is to encourage audience participation among 


persons with similar interests 


ISCUSS- 


N.V.G.A. Banquet 


Edward K. Strong, Jr., Professor of Psy 
chology at Stanford University, has a 


. 
= 
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cepted our invitation to speak at the Annual 
Banquet, Wednesday at 6:00 p.m. As the 
author of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and of numerous books and articles on voca- 
tional interests, Dr. Strong occupies a fore- 
most position in the field. Those who have 
been privileged to hear his speeches will 
recall his delivery as pungent, attention- 
gripping and full of brass tacks. 

On Thursday morning, April 21, there 
will be two sessions. At 9:00 a.m. there 
will be a meeting devoted to ‘‘Counseling 
Minority Groups,"’ and at 10:45 a.m. there 
will be four group meetings. The group 
meetings will be concerned with varied 
topics, such as trade schools, frontiers of 
vocational aptitude testing, and university 
training programs and policies. 

The convention officially ends Thursday 
noon, April 21. As Clifford Froehlich, 1948 
Program Chairman, pointed out, many of 
the best trains and planes leave Chicago in 
the afternoon. So we are this year following 
his excellent suggestion. 

If you can stay longer (or come earlier), 
you will find Chicago full of interesting 
things to do and see. The Local Arrange- 
ments Committee is preparing a list of sug- 
gestions (“‘What’s Going On in Chicago’) 
for your use. So clear your calendar now 
for April 17-21. Plan to head for Chicago! 
List of Convention 
Committee Chairmen 

Here are the Chairmen of the various Con- 
vention Committees, representing all or- 
ganizations in CGPA: 


Convention Coordinator: 
Georce Speer, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
18 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CGPA Chairman: 
Mrs. Joan F. Bisnop, Wellesley College, Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 
Program Arrangement: 
Wenpvett Dysincer, Dean, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill. 


N.V.G.A. 


Program Chairman: 
Irwin A. Berc, Northwestern University, 7 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 
Local Arrangements: 
Paut Youne, Director of Guidance, Publix 
Schools, Evanston, Ill. 
Meals: 
L. Spriersma, V.A. Guidance Center, 18 So 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
Exhibits 
C. L. Henperson, Bell Telephone Co., 230 W 
Washington St., Chicago, II!. 
Hospitality: 
R. G. Kemprners, Western Electric Co., Haw 
thorne Station, Chicago, 
Visitation: 
W. C. Kratnwout, 18 So. Michigan Blvd 
Chicago, 
Information: 
Mary Linpzey, 231 So. LaSalle Street, Chicag: 
Ill. 
Posters: 
Loren Carter, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago, III 
Registration: 
Paut Parr, 37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II! 


American College Personnel Association 


Program Chairman: 
Mrrcuett Dreese, George Washington Univer 
sity, Washington, D. C. 
Local Arrangements: 
H. W. Batrey, University of Illinois, Navy 


Pier, Chicago, 


National Association Deans of Women 
Program Chairman: 
Mrs. Kate Muvetrer, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Local Arrangements: 
Mrs. Pautine Gatvarro, National College of 
Education, Evanston, IIl. 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 


Local Arrangements: 
Mrs. Harvey Linpsay, 1622 Forest Avenue, 


Evanston, Ill. 


Merry Christmas to all! Don't forget to ask ney that trip to Chicago— 
April 18-21—for the 1949 N. V. G. A. National 


nvention at the Stevens! 
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New England Regional Guidance 
Conference Held at Montpelier 


The eight New England Branches of NVGA 
met October 22 at Montpelier, Vermont, for 
an all-day regional conference. The theme 
of the meetings, held at the Pavilion Hotel, 
was “Improving Educational and Voca- 
tional Service to Youth through New Gui- 
dance Techniques and Services Developed in 
Education and Industry."’ 

A large audience heard greetings from 
Ernest W. Gibson, Governor of Vermont; 
Ralph E. Noble, Vermont's Commissioner 
of Education; and Warren K. Layton, NVGA 
President. Keynote addresses were delivered 
by Harry A. Jager and Maurice C. Roux. 
Dr. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, spoke on ‘The Guidance Program— 
a Broadening Base in the Education Struc- 
ture’’; Mr. Roux, Personnel Manager, The 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Bidde- 
ford, Maine, discussed the topic, *‘Youth in 
Private Employment."’ B. Howard Peake, 
State Director of Guidance Services in Ver- 
mont, served as Regional Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Bernard J. Buonanno, 
Providence, Rhode Island, was Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, and Norman Lange, 
University of Vermont, was Chairman of the 
State Planning Committee. 

According to a report made by Mary D. 
Basso, Chairman of the NVGA Regional 
Conference Committee, “‘the program was 
splendid and the attendance was excellent. . . . 
It was a huge success from every standpoint.’ 
Montpelier was chosen as this year’s place of 
meeting in accordance with a decision of the 
New England Branches to give each state in 
their area a chance to entertain those in- 
terested in vocational guidance. 

Branches represented at the Conference 
Connecticut, Maine, Rhode Island, 


were: 
Vermont, ard, the four Massachusetts 
Branches: Greater Boston, Merrimack 


Valley, Western Massachusetts, Worcestet. 
The morning session was broadcast over 
WDEV, Vermont's Midstate station, and a 
recording was made of the entire conference. 
The day’s proceedings have been put into 
mimeographed form. A social period, from 


203 
9:00 p.m. to 12:00 p.m. was held after 
adjournment of the last session, and featured 
country-style dancing in the Pavilion ball 
room. On Saturday, those who stayed over 
were taken on a trip to Barre, Vermont, 


*“Granite Center of the World.’ 


New York State Department of Education 
Investigation 


The New York State Department of Educa 
tion, through J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research, has undertaken 
an investigation of the status of counseling 
and guidance in the public schools of the 
State. 


The study consists of two projects. One is 
an intensive study of the objectives, activities, 
organization, and plans of guidance programs 


The other is a job analysis of activities of New 
York State counselors 

For the first project, 32 
(including 60 high schools ent 
30,000 pupils) were selected to obtain a 
sampling on the basis of type of district, siz 
of school, geographical distribution, kind of 
organization, and current expenditure pet 
pupil. Intensive study in the 60 
skilled on-the-scene observer will secure, it is 


hoped, those insights obtainable in no other 
. 


school districts 


olling about 


schools by a 


way. 

The second project is a questionnaire study 
concerning each counselor's education, experi 
ence, duties, relationships, objectives, an 


methods of appraising his own progran \ 
} ] 


questionnaire Was sent to each counscior 
devoting 10 hours or more per week to g 
dance duties. Data have been obtained from 


424, or 80 per cent, of the 525 counselors up- 
state and from 408, or 100 per cent, of those 
employed in the 54 academic high schools of 
New York City. 

David Hartley and Harold E. 
to be conducting the above projects un ler the 
immediate supervison of Warren W. Coxe, 
Director of the Division of Research in the 
State Education Department. C. L. Shartle 
of Ohio State University is serving as con- 
sultant. 

The study was requested by the New York 
State Counselors Association and an advisory 


Hyde are 


‘ 
° 
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from that organization 1s 
the investigation, as is the Guidance 
Sureau ot the State Department, of which 


George Ek. Hutcherson ts Director. 


(Canadian Education Association 
Meets in Winnipeg 


re cwenty-tifth Annual Convention of the 
anadian Education Association was held 
September 28-30 at the Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg. Of particular interest to coun- 

s was the joint meeting held at the Con- 
ntion of vocational education and guidance 
group representatives. Chairman of the spe- 
cial session was H. P. Johns, Guidance Direc- 
cor tor British Columbia. ‘Occupation In- 

mation’’ was the subject around which 

liscussion groups were held. 
[Taking part in the meeting were representa- 
-s from educational groups, from industry, 
the Dominion Bureau of Labour, and from the 
Domionion Bureau of Statistics. The two 
atter groups outlined the assistance that 
might be expected from their organizations, 
reporting that there were now in preparation 
a number of aids for vocational! counselors, 
ncluding occupational monographs, a dic- 
tionary of occupational titles, and a directory 
§ schools and colleges below the graduate 
level 

Howard Beattie, Director of Guidance for 
Ontario, summarized a report of the Pro- 
vincial Guidance Departments on selection 
and training of counselors and on the status 

f the counselor in the school. 


Plans for the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 


Under the auspices of the National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth, progress is 
being made on the preparatory work for the 
Midcentury White Hotse Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

A joint Interim Committee, representing 
the National Commission and a Federal 
Interdepartmental Committee, is formulating 
plans for the development of programs for 
research, State and community action, and 


wide citizen-participation in discussions p: 
paratory to the Conference. A special sta‘ 


unit has been established in the Children’s 


Bureau to carry on preparatory work for t! 
1950 White House Conference. This staf 
includes: Bernice Baxter, Director of the 


Conference Planning, Juanita Luck, Consult- 


ant on Youth Participation, and Katherin 
Glover, Information Specialist to assist in th 
preparation of informational materials for dis 
tribution to participating groups and or: 
ganizations and in the development of ™ 
sources to stimulate public interest and pai 
ticipation. 

State and community action in behalf ot 
children and youth is being stressed, for th« 
achievement of all possible progress befor: 
the Conference. State and community leader 
ship is being encouraged to appraise what is 
now being done in various fields of service for 
children and youth, to ascertain unmet needs, 
and to plan action to be sought previous t 
the White House Conference. 

The following suggestions have been mad 
as to ways in which national organizations, 
within their respective programs, can par 
ticipate in the State and community action 
programs: 


1. To inform its State and local branches 
and members of the proposal to seek al 
possible action in Pehalf of children 
and youth in States and communities in 
preparation for the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

2. To consider within its own activities 
program what measures or projects for 
the benefit of children and youth should 
be expanded or initiated during the nex: 
two years, and to take steps to achieve 
such advances in consultation with 
agencies and organizations working in 
related fields. 

3. To develop, in fields in which the or- 
ganization specializes, technical infor 
mational material on services to be 
provided for children and youth, and 
to make such material available for the 
use of its own branches and members, 
and others. 

4. To ask its State branches to share in the 
development of a program of State ac- 
tion for children and youth and in the 
obtaining of the legislative or adminis 
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trative action needed and, to this end, 
to associate themselves with the State 
council or committee for children and 
youth in states where such bodies al- 
ready exist; and, in other states, to 
confer with the officials of state agen- 
cies and organizations concerned with 
programs for children and youth on 
establishing a State council or com- 
mittee. 

To ask its local branches to associate 

themselves with any existing com- 

munity council or committee planning 
for children and youth, or with one set 

up, in order to share in developing a 

community action program for attain- 

ment prior to the Conference. 

6. To provide for space in its magazine or 
bulletin for the announcement of plans 
for preparation for the Midcentury 
White House Conference, and for prog- 
ress reports on how its branches are 
participating in the State and com- 
munity efforts. 


All Branches of NVGA should be alert to 
participate in State and community planning 
programs. Further suggestions regarding 
NVGA participation will be furnished 
through later issues of OccuPaTIoNns. 


Who’s Who—and Where 


4 To ovr Reapers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of interest to or 
about NVGA members. Please let your 
Journal hear from you, and about you. 

—Tue Eprrors 


Tuomas E. Curistensen, formerly with the 
School of Education, Boston University, is 
now Director of the Department of Guidance 
of the Public Schools of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Katuerine D. Ince retired this summer 
from her position as Dean of Women at the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Jack Yourman has been appointed Director 
of the 3 R's Consultation Center, New York 
City. He is Chief Psychologist of the 
Evening Guidance Division at Federation 
Employment Service in New York. 
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KATHERINE WarREN, Dean of Women at 
Florida State University, has been clected to 
the presidency of the Florida Association of 
Deans and Counselors. 


ANTHONY JEVARJIAN is now Coordinator 
of the Cooperative Work-Study Program 
which was initiated this fall at the University 
of Bridgeport. His first duties will be to 
survey other work-study programs and the 
needs of Bridgeport business and industry 
sO as to make recommendations to the Uni- 
versity for their own program, planned to be 
in operation September, 1949. Mr. Jevarjian 
was Counselor at the Ridgefield (Conn.) 
High School. 


J. C. Peterson, Professor of Psychology at 
Kansas State College, has been appointed 
Associate Director of the Instructor Training 
Division of the Special Staff School of the 
United States Air Force. 


Everett ALDERMAN is now Director of the 
Pennsylvania State College Guidance Center 
at Washington, Pennsylvania. He was for- 
merly Chief, Advisement and Guidance, The 
Pittsburgh Regional Office of the V. A. and 
Director of the Pennsylvania State College 
Guidance Center at Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Lreonore A. Frank, formerly Assistant at 
the N. Y. U. Testing and Advisement Center, 
has recently been appointed Psychometrist 
at the Guidance Center at Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Tuomas J. Hann is now teaching courses 
in psychology and personnel administration 
for nurses on the staff of the V. A. Hospital 
in Sunmount, New York. The courses are 
under the direction of the N. Y. U. School of 
Education Center for Field Services. 


R. D. Russet has been appointed to a posi- 
tion as Guidance Counselor at North Carolina 
College at Durham, North Carolina. 


Appointments in Nova Scotia: Exizaseru 
Bascock is now Director of Guidance for the 
Westville Schools, having formerly held a 
similar position with the Middleton Public 
Schools. . Srewart Murray has returned 
to his position as Director of Guidance for 
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the Province of Nova Scotia after a year’s 
leave of absence for post-graduate study at 
Columbia University in preparation for his 
doctorate.... Eva Wenpett has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Digby schools as 
Assistant Director of Guidance, following a 
year’s study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she received her Master's 
degree in Guidance.... Eten Piers is now 
Psychologist in the Neuro-Psychiatric Divi- 
sion of the Department of Public Health 
(Halifax). She will act asa liaison between 
the Health Department and the Guidance 
Division of the Department of Education. 
Miss Piers is a former Secretary of the Mari- 
time Branch of NVGA. 


News of the Branches 


E WISH To extend a most cordial wel- 
\X, come to those new Branches which 
have been organized in recent months, and to 
wish them a flourishing and fruitful existence 
as NVGA units. Welcome! North Florida 
...Northeastern Indiana...Oklahoma. We 
shall hope for many interesting news items 
from these young, already vigorous, members 
of the NVGA family. For counselors not 
yet affiliated with the Branch now operating 
in their areas, the following is a list of the 
new Presidents and Secretaries: 


North Florida: 


Charles R. Foster, President 
1631 W. Cypress Street 
Gainesville, Florida 

Mary Gresham, Secretary 
Gainesville High School 
Gainesville, Florida 


Northeastern Indiana: 


Lawrence W. Hess, President 
1106 N. Anthony Boulevard 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Evelyn Prentice, Secretary 
Personnel Director 
Sears-Roebuck & Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Oklahoma: 


Walter S. Taylor, President 
2232 Northwest 34th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
James C. Sala, Secretary 
Educational Director 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


- Cincinnati 


Another meeting, with the popular ‘‘Bring- 
a-Guest”’ slogan again adopted to swell the 
audience to capacity, was held November 18 
at the Williams YMCA. Mildred Kremer, 
University of Cincinnati, was chairman of the 
meeting, with ‘Training for Careers in Retail- 
ing and Merchandising Fields’’ the theme of 
the evening. Four outstanding leaders in the 
field of selecting and training young men and 
women for retailing and merchandising 
careers were the discussion leaders. Refresh- 
ments were served later in the evening, Paul 
Zane officiating. 


Omaha 


The Omaha Guidance Council has this 
year set up a definite Program Plan for 1948 
1949, and has already launched an extensive 
research program in its local area for the 
purpose of carrying it out. The plan is to 
narrow the gap existing between those en- 
gaged in education and vocational guidance 
and those employed by industry for the 
placement of industrial personnel. At the 
first meeting, October 19, it was decided to 
turn the next meeting—November 18—over 
to three ‘“‘workshops,’’ which will work out 
specific plans and projects. 


- Maritime 


The third annual meeting was held October 
9 at the Moncton HighSchool, with represent- 
atives from schools, universities, industries, 
and government departments present. James 
D. MacLean, 1947-1948 President, was acting 
chairman of the meeting. Reports of gui- 
dance and personnel activities in schools and 
industries were heard. The audience was 
later addressed by W. V. Longley, Nova 


Scotia Agricultural College, on ‘‘Guidance of 


Rural Youth"’; and by Nicholas Hobbs, 
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Columbia University, on the subject, ‘Some 
Aspects of Non-Directive Counseling.” A. 
C. Ross of the National Employment Service 
and G. E. Perry of Nova Scotia Department 
of Education, reported on the Federal De- 
partment of Labour's plans for develop- 
ing occupational information pamphlets on 
a national basis. Following a discussion 
period, new officers were elected for the year 
1948-1949, Stewart Murray, Nova Scotia 
Department of Education, being named as 
the new President. A Planning Committee, 
formed to consider plans for the coming 
year, was appointed: Stewart Murray, J. D. 
B. Howard, and H. Y. Haines. 


« Northern Indiana 


Walter L. Wilkins, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Notre Dame, was the speaker 
at the meeting of October 14, held at the 
South Bend YWCA. Dr. Wilkins spoke on 
“The Implications of Projective Techniques 
in Testing for Guidance." The Executive 
Board met, prior to the dinner meeting, to 
meetings to be held in December, February, 
and May. According to latest report, the 
Branch now has fifty-three members. 


- St. Louis 


A panel discussion on ‘‘Counseling and 
Peace-Time Military Service’’ was presented 
at the first meeting of the Branch, October 27, 
at Washington University. Members of the 
panel were: Carl Burris, Principal of Clayton 
High School, Chairman; Arno J. Haack, 
Dean of Men, Washington University; Joseph 
F. Schmitt, attorney and draft board member; 
Charles W. Penfold, Corporal, U. S. Army and 
Air Force Recruiting Office. Age of draftees, 
volunteers, deferments, the new basic training 
program, and counseling of high school and 
college men were discussed at the meeting. 


- Minneapolis 


Luther W. Youngdahl, Governor of Min- 
nesota, was the featured speaker of the even- 
ing at a dinner meeting held October 5 at 


the YMCA. More than two hundred mem- 
bers and guests packed the room to hear the 
Governor speak on ‘Conserving Minnesota's 
Talents."’ His address centered around a de- 
scription of the Minnesota Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission, established last year to 
conserve the vocational potentialities of the 
state's delinquent youth 
dahl listed vocational guidance as one of the 
chief contributions made by the Commission 
in re-directing young offenders into produc- 
tive channels. ‘‘I know the importance of 


Governor Young- 


vocational guidance,’ said the Governor 
* . So very, very often delinquent be- 
havior could have been prevented if the 
youth involved had been given help in realiz- 
ing his talents and abilities, and in deciding 
on an attainable vocational objective.”’ 


« Mid-Hudson (N. Y.) 


At an all-day meeting at the Newburgh 
North Junior High School, October 15, the 
following speakers were heard: C. Gladys 
Murphy, N. Y. State Department of Educa- 
tion, on “Recent Developments in the Bureau 
of Guidance’’; John S. Charlton, Counselor 
Coordinator, Nyack High School, on **Audio- 
Visual Aids in Guidance’’; Philip Martin, 
Director, New York Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, White Plains, N. Y., on 
“Training Opportunities in the Institutes of 
New York State’’; and Pauline Anderson, 
Testing Technician, N. Y. State Employ- 
ment Service, speaking on “‘The General 
Aptitude Test Battery of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service."’ Chairman of the morning 
session was George MacAndrews, President; 
Chairman of the afternoon session was 
Boyd Swem. Arthur H. Daddazio was 
General Chairman of Arrangements. 


- Chicago 


The following officers and members of the 
Executive Committee have been elected for 
the year 1948-1949: Paul A. Young, President; 
George S. Speer, Vice-President; Julia G. 
Johnson, Secretary; John T. McMahon, Treas- 
urer; and Norwood §S. Booth, Mary H. 
Lindley, Lillian Condit, Members at Large. 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Young 
is now serving as head of a third Branch 
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of the NVGA. He was President of the 
Iowa Guidance Association for two years, 
and President of the Illinois-lowa Guidance 
Association for a similar term. 


- Mohawk Valley (N. Y.) 


At the October 27 fall meeting, the theme 
was Theodore Reusswig, 
Administrative Assistant of the Utica Public 
Schools, presented a follow-up study made 
of the graduating class of 1947 in one of the 
Utica high schools. Ruth George, school 
counselor, explained how the questionnaires 
were sent out, and the various techniques 
used in getting the replies. Mr. Reusswig 
then summarized the findings of the study. 
A report was also made by Ward Drais of 
the N. Y. State Employment Service on con- 
tacts made by the Service with graduating 
seniors of public schools in the area. Follow- 
ing the speakers, the following officers were 
elected for the 1948-1949 year: Elwood 
Hitchcock, President; Marvin Gibson, Vice- 
President; and Dorothy Fox, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Oklahoma 


The first regular meeting of this newly 
formed Branch was held at the Colonial 
Room, YWCA, Oklahoma City, October 4. 
Fifty-four leaders in the fields of business, 
labor, social work, and state and federal 
rehabilitation agencies were present in a 
capacity audience of counselors and person- 
nel workers. The Reverend Bill Alexander 
was speaker of the evening. After dinner, 
there was election of officers, at which time 
the Branch statement of purpose was adopted : 
“To coordinate all personnel workers in 
the State into one unit in order to help 
Oklahomans select, train for, and enter suit- 
able careers.’’ 

Newly elected officers are: Walter S. 
Taylor, President; George D. Small, Vice- 
President; M. Ray Loree, Vice-President; and 
James C. Sala, Secretary-Treasurer. Mike 
Gorman, the well-known Daily Oklahoman 
reporter, was named Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity and Public Relations; 
John B. Turner was appointed Chairman of 
the Constitutional Committec. 


State Supervisor News 


ie 8TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE Of State 
Supervisors of Guidance Services ani 
Counselor Trainers was held in Washington, 
D. C., the week of September 13. Repre- 
sentatives of 37 states, Canada, and Mexico- 
more than 60 persons—were present. There 
were four fixed items on the agenda, three of 
which are of importance to every guidance 
worker. 

The conference reviewed eight reports in 
the area of counselor training which had 
been considered during the year by sub- 
committees. The subjects of these reports 
are: 


Duties, Qualifications, and Standards for 
Counselors 

Basic Course—Overview 

Occupational Information 

Analysis of the Individual 

Counseling Techniques 

Practice and Internship 

In-service Training 

Administrative 
and External 


Relationships—lInterna 


The conference extended its studies in this 
area and voted cooperation with the rele- 
vant committees of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association and the National Vocational! 
Guidance Association through the appoint 
ment of the following joint committee to 
work with those organizations: Donald | 
Kitch, Chief, Bureau of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, California; Stewart 
C. Hulslander, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, Pennsylvania; and Ed- 
ward C. Roeber, Counselor Trainer, Miss- 
ouri. The organizations themselves were 
represented at the conference by Dr. Clifford 
P. Froehlich, chairman of the APA Commit- 
tee on Counselor Training, and Leonard 
Miller, chairman of the respective NVGA 
committee. 

The counselor-training reports of the con- 
ference were devoted chiefly to the naming 
of the competencies which counselors re 
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quire in doing their work in secondary 
schools. Left to further study were sugges- 
tions as to content and method of specific of- 
ferings in counselor training, a task in which 
the work of the joint committee, it was 
thought, could prove of particular value. 

The second topic of general interest was the 
committee's report on evaluation of provisions 
for guidance services in secondary schools. 
This report was the culmination of more than 
a year’s study, in which the Cooperative 
Committee on Evaluative Criteria for Second- 
ary Schools had participated. The committee 
was represented at the conference by Dr. 
R. D. Matthews, the present director of its 
studies. The tentative evaluation blank of 
the committee, a document of some thirty 
mimeographed pages, was discussed. A re- 
vised form will be available in a few months 
for experimentation in the schools of the 
country. This experimentation will be 
under the leadership of the various state 
supervisors of guidance services. 

A third report concerned a proposed pub- 
lication of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service in the area of occupa- 
tional information. Walter J. Greenleaf, 
who is now preparing the manuscript, re- 
ported on the findings of the national advi- 
sory committee which met last June in Wash- 
ington, and which made recommendations 
as to the content and method of the docu- 
ment, which is expected to go to press some- 
time during the year. 


|} 


Inuinois: The fourth annual state-wide 
Conference on Guidance was held at Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Lllinois, 
October 29-30. This is in continuation of 
the conference series started at MacMurray 
College in 1946. The theme of this year's 
conference was ‘“‘Utilizing Guidance Tech- 
niques,"’ discussed in section meetings under 
such topics as “‘Knowing the Individual,” 
“Tests and Measurements,’ ‘‘Organizing 
Programs of Guidance Services,’’ “‘Role of the 
Classroom Teacher,"’ and a half-dozen others. 
Each group was headed by a chairman and a 
resource person, the latter giving a brief 
introductory talk in which background ma- 
terial was presented and problems stated for 


general discussion. Stanley Marzolf, Illinois 
State Normal University, was General Com 
mittee Chairman in charge of convention 
planning. 


+> 
Wyominc: In the bulletin, ‘Guidance 
Programs for Wyoming Schools,"’ prepared 


by Supervisor Raymond §. Orr, six types of 
services are listed as essential to pupils in 


order that vocational guidance objectives 
may be met. These are named as follows 
(1) the personal inventory, (2) the coll 

and dissemination of occupati informa 
tion, (3) counseling, (4 exploration and use of 
training opportunities, (5) placement, and 


(6) follow-up. In Volume Vv. No. 1, of th 
Guidance News Bulletin, published luring th 
school year by the Wyoming State Depart 
ment of Education, these six services are ex 
plained briefly and clearly by Supervisor Orr, 
with an accompanying explanation of how 
each service should function in an over-al] 
guidance program. Conclusions as to 


dance training and programs follow the five 
page article Wyoming Occupational 
Brief No. 2 (“Accountants and Auditors”’ 

as revised August, 1948, has been received 


Its four pages of pertinent information for 
those training for accountancy in Wyoming 
have been checked and amplified by Gordon 
J. Raab, Secretary of the State Board of 
Accountancy. 

+ + 

Nova Scotia: News from Halifax tells of 
the inauguration November 15 of a pre- 
employment training program under the 
Apprenticeship Branch of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour, aided by the Federal 
Labour Department. Trades covered in th 
new program are those of Bricklayer, Mason, 
Carpenter, Painter and Decorator, Plasterer, 
Plumber, Steamfitter, Electrician, and Motor- 
Mechanic. Courses will be approximately 
four months long, and will be given in Halifax 
and in North Sydney. Boys of 16 to 21 years 
ot age are eligible, especially those already 
serving as apprentices. Applicants over 21 
years old will be considered on an individual 
basis. Admissions are to be on a quota basis 
by areas. Following the training course, 
trade tests will be given and credit on journey- 
man papers granted. 
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Current News + + 


Occupations. 


-Techniques. . 


-Personalities. . .Conferences 


Children’s Bureau Establishes 
Research Clearinghouse 


ment has been made by Katha- 
ine | nroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Vashington, D. C., of the organization of a 
earinghouse for research in child life. 

new center of information for research 
on provide a system for keeping 
abreast of studies in progress in the various 
fields affecting child life. Its establishment 
erew out of a series of conferences held 
during the ] past year to review what is going 

in child life research, what the gaps are, 
and how research needs can be met. It 
was recommended that the Children’s Bureau 


p a center for information about proj- 


ects pertaining to children and mothers. An 
ory committee then met with the staff 


f a Bureau to help work out the prelimi- 
nary details. A bulletin to be released in 
1949 will inform research workers about 


published data, and will provide information 
t. Inquiries should be directed to 
lar a I Director, 


studies in progress and collections of un- 


cst. 


~+ + 
Birthday Candles in Baltimore 


In Baltimore this year guidance celebrates 
its 25th Anniversary. In 1923, Leona C. 
Buchwald became the first counselor and the 
first supervisor under Charles W. Sylvester, 
head of Baltimore's Division of Vocational 
Education. Miss Buchwald, then a young 
college graduate and high school teacher, had 
placed a plan for vocational guidance in the 
public schools before Superintendent David 
E. Weglein. Interested and receptive to her 


ideas, Dr. Weglein at once assigned her to a 
position as teacher of English assigned to 


counseling at Eastern High School. In be- 
ginning her task, Miss Buchwald was well 
prepared. She had done government work 
in Washington, D. C., and personnel work at 
Goucher College; as a member of the Balti- 
more YWCA staff, she had organized the 
Business Girls Department. Her program 
for vocational guidance had been worked out 
while she was an undergraduate at Harvard, 
and formed the background for her master's 
thesis. As Baltimore's first school counselor, 
she started the program into effect. 

From this small beginning has grown the 
Baltimore Guidance Department of today, 
with its adjuncts, the Placement Service and 
the Adult Counseling Service. All counselors 
on the staff are well trained, each one having 
at least the B.S. degree, many holding the 
M.A. degree. In addition, each counselor 
has had at least three to five years of satis- 
factory teaching experience plus 120 hours 
in guidance. Every one has also had some 
additional preparation in the fields of psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, and sociology, while 
many have had actual work experience in 
business and industry. 

Leona C. Buchwald, guidance pioneer, is 
now Assistant Director of Guidance and 
Placement. In the twenty-five years since 
she took her program for guidance action to 
the Superintendent of Schools, she has seen 
the work of her department spread into al- 
most all areas of the Baltimore public 
schools, including vocational and evening 
schools in special adult centers. In a report 
prepared by Katherine O. Boone, Counselor 
at the Placement Service, this statement ap- 
pears: “‘Our program is, perhaps, the oldest 
in the country. We of the counseling 
staff are very proud of the splendid work Miss 
Buchwald has planned and.promoted in the 
field of guidance and placement.” 
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Contest for Blind Composers 


In the October issue of Outlook for the Blind, 
announcement is made of the Fourth Annual 
National Composition Contest for blind 
composers, an annual event of the Braille 
Musical Club of Chicago. A first prize of 
$100 is offered in the first classification 
sonatas and ensemble numbers) with three 
other prizes. Five prizes each are offered 
in two other musical composition groups. 
The closing date of the contest is March 1, 
1949. Those interested should write at once 

in braille, if possible—to the contest 
chairman: Miss Laura E. Anderson, 9322 S. 
Winchester Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois. 
A complete list of the rules necessary for 
entering the contest will be sent. 


+ 


Careers for Youth Forum Held 
in Brooklyn 


The first Careers For Youth Forum took 
place November 18-19 at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn. Initiated and sponsored 
by the Brooklyn Eagle and the New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
the Forum was set up for the purpose of as- 
sisting youth in the selection of a career 
and to focus attention on vocational gui- 
dance. During the two-day forum sessions, a 
youthful audience drawn from the New York 
City public schools heard speakers expert in 
their fields discuss the aptitudes, training, 
and prerequisites necessary for specified posi- 
tions. Exhibits were used to amplify the 
points brought out by the various panel 
speakers. Through the offices of the Brooklyn 
Eagle all speeches as well as the findings of the 
panels are available in printed form to all 
persons interested. 


+ 
Diamond Jubilee of Nursing 


Nurses throughout the country are plan- 
ning to follow the leadership of the American 
Nurses’ Association in developing local pro- 
grams for the celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Professional Nursing in the United 
States. In the November issue of the 
American Journal of Nursing, editorials and 
articles call attention to che striking con- 


trasts between nursing today and the nursing 
of seventy-five years ago. Jubilee programs 
will honor particularly the memory of 
Linda Richards, America’s first professional 
nurse. Organizer of twelve nursing schools 
based on the Florence Nightingale system, 
she was also instrumental in founding what 
has now developed into the Division of 
Nursing Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


> + > 


New Building Rising at Cornell 
University 

A new building, Statler Hall, to house the 
Cornell Department of Hotel Administration, 
is being erected and equipped on the central 
campus of Cornell University. | xpected to 
reach completion in 1950, the Hall is the gift 
of the Statler Foundation established by the 
late Ellsworth M. Statler, who rose in his 
hotel career from a $6-a-month bellboy to 
become founder and operator of the famous 
chain bearing his name. The Department 
was established at Cornell in 1922 with the 
support of the American Hotel Association 
and was the first such department in an 
American college. In addition to courses 
providing a broad background for hotel 
students, more than sixty specialized hotel 
subjects are offered in a four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science 
Short summer courses are also offered 
Normal enrollment is 360; the alumni or- 
ganization, the Cornell Society of Hotelmen, 
now numbers close to 1,000. 


-~ + 


Princeton Offers Psychometric Fellowship 


The Educational Testing Service has an- 
nounced that two fellowships will be avail- 
able for 1949-1950 to men who are acceptable 
to the Princeton University Graduate School, 
and who show exceptional aptitude for ad- 
vanced training in psychology, psychological 
measurement, and statistics. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Director of 
Psychometric Fellowship Program, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 
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Civil Service Examinations Announced 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces its annual Junior Professional As- 
sistant examination, applications for which 
must be on file in the appropriate Commission 
office not later than December 21, 1948. This 
year there will also be a Junior Management 
Assistant examination. Positions to be filled 
pay $2,974 a year and include—in the JPA 
category—the following: astronomer, bac- 
teriologist, chemist, economist, food and 
drug inspector, statistician, technical editor 
(physical science), textile technologist, and 
trade mark examiner. Positions of general 
administrative assistant, budget assistant, and 
personnel assistant are to be filled from the 
JMA examination. To qualify, competitors 
must pass a written test, and must have had 
appropriate education or experience, or a 
combination of education and experience. 
Applications will be accepted from college 
students who expect to complete the required 
courses by June 30, 1949. Age limits, 18 to 
35 years, are waived for persons entitled to 
veteran preference. Announcement and ap- 
plication form, together with sample ques- 
tions, may be obtained from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


+ 
Scholarships Discontinued 


The Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board has 
sent notice that its scholarship selection 
program for 1948-1949 will be cancelled. 
The directors of the company have decided 
to discontinue providing additional scholar- 
ships at this time. 


~+ + 
Trend Predicted for Pharmacists 


Pointing out that, while today the inde- 
pendent drugstore pharmacist fills only a very , 
limited number of prescriptions, there is a 
growing demand for pharmaceutical service 
elsewhere, J. Lester Hayman, Dean of the 
College of Pharmacy, University of West 
Virginia, told a meeting this summer of the 
American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy in San Francisco that “‘in the not too 
distant future a greater portion of all medica- 
tions will be obtained through hospitals, 


clinics, dispensaries, or Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities.’" The outgrowth of thi 
trend, he said, might lead to unemployment 
and excessive economic competition in the 
pharmaceutical field ‘‘unless professional! 
schools of pharmacy limited their enroll- 
ments."" He made a proposal to increase the 
period of pre-pharmacy education, to require 
a national admission test similar to those now 
required by medicine and dentistry, and to 
award graduates a distinctive professional! 
doctorate degree. 


Conference at Purdue 


Of particular interest to those specializing 
in the industrial training field was the Confer- 
ence on Industrial and Business Training, held 
September 29-30 on the Purdue campus, 
Lafayette, Indiana. Workshop sessions were 
held, with panels of experts serving as dis 
cussion guides. Objectives of the two-day 
meeting were: “‘How to Analyze and Deter 
mine Training Needs,"’ and to Develop 
a Training Program as an Outgrowth of the 
Analysis of the Needs.’" Discussions covered 
such topics as: training of management per- 
sonnel; training of sales personnel; and 
general employee training for upgrading and 
adjustment. Dale Yoder, Director, of the 
Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota, was the principal speaker, his 
topic being *“Training as a Factor in Indus- 
trial Relations."’ 


Rapport 


Prof said I'd have to gain rapport 

And warned me it was quite a chore. 
‘“Rapport’s essential,’’ he then cried, 

“If high school pupils you would guide.” 


The kids all come and talk to me 
And tell me what their troubles be. 

I just find out what makes them tick, 
Then talk it over thin and thick. 


Their tests show this, their records that, 
And then we have another chat. 

I've settled problems by the score— 

But still don’t know what is “‘rapport.”’ 


—C. D. Brown 
Laramie, Wyomin 
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Deadline Near for Young Scientists 


[he closing date for entries in the State 
and National Science Talent Searches is 
December 27, 1948. This program for locat- 
ing science talent in the youth of America 
takes the form of State Searches running 
oncurrently with the Annual Science Talent 
Search for the Westinghouse Science scholar- 
ships (by special arrangement wich Science 
Clubs of America, administered by Science 
Service, Inc., Washington, D. ¢ Tried first 
in Virginia, where Sidney Negus, President 
of the Virginia Academy of Science, was one 
of the originators of the statewide plan, the 
Talent Search is now being copied annually 
by fifteen other states. Boy and girl seniors 
in state high schools are sought out by 
especially appointed industria] scientists for 
the purpose of encouraging youthful science 
talent through financial assistance and op- 
portunity for further scientific education 


Army Personnel Pamphlet Available 


Twenty articles on Army personnel man- 
agement, which have appeared in Army In- 
formation Digest recently, have been selected 
by the Director of Personnel and Adminis- 
tration, General Staff, for reprint in pamphlet 
form. This 96-page pamphlet is available 
on request to the Editor, Army Information 
Digest, Army Information School, Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania. 


Failure-Reduction Plan at Marquette 


For the past year, Marquette University 
has followed a ‘‘failure-reduction program"’ 
in order to ascertain which of its students 
are having difficulties because of lack of 
aptitude, lack of study skills, or because of 
following the wrong vocational objective. 
Nearly 1,100 students out of 8,500 have been 
referred to the Testing and Counseling 
Center. The student is interviewed twice, 
once before the testing of his aptitudes, 
interests, and reading skills, and again when 
test results are available for discussion and 
interpretation. The Center has found chat 


most of the students referre »at hav nis 
vague ideas abour their own aptitudes. and 
are frequently following an academic pro 
gram out of Jine with their real abilities 
hese students are redirected into suitab! 
courses; others are directed to on-the-job 


training less taxing than a collegiate pro 


} 
es tested, 


gram. In nearly one-fifth of the 


poor study habits and faulty reading habits 
were the principal drawbacks. For such 
students, the university has instituted a 


series of non-credit lecrures in study tech 
Miques and in improvement of reading 


eMiciency 


College Executives Hail 
Teaching Opportunities 


Teaching offers to the youth of America 
greater opportunity today than any other 
This was the conclusion of col 


lege administrative officers from all parts of 


profession 


the United States after a week of intensive 
study at the Biennial National Conference for 
Executives, sponsored by the American As 
sociation for Colleges for Teachers Education, 
at Estes Park, Colorado, August 16-23 

[he half-million additional first-graders 
who entered school this September, requiring 
20,000 more teachers for this grade alone, 
were cited by Dr. Walter Hager, Association 
President and head of Wilson Teachers Col] 
lege, Washington, D. C., as an example of the 
manner in which many thousands of teaching 
positions during the next decade will await 
young men and women who start their prepa- 
ration in the years immediately ahead 

“The number of teaching positions avail 
able during the 1950's will undoubtedly pro 
vide the greatest opportunity for careers the 
nation has ever known in any professional or 
semi-professional field,’ Dr. Hager said, com 
menting on studies presented at the Confer- 
ence. ‘‘In addition to normal replacements, 
we shall need an average of 43,000 new 
teachers during each of the next seven years 
for the enrollment increase which has been pre 
dicted for elementary and secondary schools 
Dr. Hager also pointed out that teachers to 
day, as the result of “‘an irrepressible tide of 


public opinion, are winning higher salaries, 
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greater understanding, and increased te- 
spect.”’ 

Because of the great need for teachers in 
certain areas, the group, through its execu- 
tive committee, sent a telegram to President 
Truman, with a copy to the governor of each 
state, urging that local selective service 
boards be authorized to ‘‘defer on an indi- 
vidual basis, and upon recommendation of 
appropriate school authorities, teachers, and 
prospective teachers who are serving, or pre- 
paring to serve, in fields in which there is a 
critical shortage of teachers and in which they 
will make an essential contribution."’ 


+ + + 

New Member on Institute Staff . 

The Institute of International Education, 
New York City, on September 1 appointed 
Alice A. Adanalian to head its newly created 
Division of Specialized Personnel. This sec- 
tion will be responsible for the operation of 
the UNESCO Fellowship Program, the IRSIA 
Fellowships, and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs Vocational Trainee pro- 
gram. Miss Adanalian, a graduate of North- 
western University, received her master's 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1944-1947 she was with UNRRA, 
first as education specialist in the U. S. zone 
of Austria, and later working as Chief 
Liaison Officer in England, Italy, France, 
Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, and the 
Scandinavian countries. Miss Adanalian 
comes to the Institute from the University 
of Miami where she was vocational counselor 
on one of the campuses. 


1948 A.W.A. Award Presented 
to Management Engineer 


Lillian M. Gilbreth, noted management 
engineer, was honoured by the American 
Woman's Association, November 7, in its 
presentation to her of its 1948 Award for 
Eminent Achievement. The award was pre- 
sented to Dr. Gilbreth at a Friendship Group 
luncheon, sponsored by the Altrusa Club of 
New York, and held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Fanny S. Sweeney, President of The Master 
Reporting Company, representing the field 
in which Dr. Gilbreth has achieved her 
highest distinction, Commerce and Industry, 
was chosen to make the introductory speech 
and to present the award. Said Mrs. Sweeney: 
‘Dr. Gilbreth is widely known as a manage- 
ment engineer, lecturer, author, and uni- 
versity professor. She is one of the few 
women who are top-ranking engineers in 
the United States. The story of her life is a 
dramatic one, filled with struggle and 
achievement. . . . To her and her husband 
and their associates is due the credit for dis- 
covering, recognizing, and formulating the 
laws of human motion which in industry are 
accepted today as fundamental.”’ 

Holder of at least eight honorary degrees 
and a distinguished member of many pro- 
fessional societies, Dr. Gilbreth is the 
mother of eleven children which the death 
of her husband in 1924 left her to rear alone. 
“She was so resourceful as an engineer—and 
I would say as an economist, too—that she 
was able,’’ commented Mrs. Sweeney, 
rear this big family and still go on with her 
professional career."’ 


During January, the Nominating Ballot will reach all 

NVGA members whose national dues were paid by Decem- 

ber 1. Please do not overlook your privilege to assist the 

Nominations and Elections Committee in its task of pre- | 
paring the official Election Ballot. 


Your cooperation is most urgently requested! 
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, + Books Reviewed + + 


Reviews of Recent Publications...By Various Contributors 


LOVEJOY'S COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES. By Clarence E. Lovejoy. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1948. Pp. 150 _Paper- 
bound). $1.50. 

In an interesting, refreshing, concise fashion 
Colonel Lovejoy, a professional college coun- 
selor who has had a great deal of experience 
in college areas, has set down some of the fac- 
tors a student should take into consideration in 
choosing a college, as well as a brief de- 
scription of 1,031 colleges. This book sup- 
plants his former one, So You're Going to 
College. The new edition, in paper binding, 
has been considerably improved by a change 
in form and by the elimination of some of the 
explanatory material. Because the publica- 
tion is relatively inexpensive, and clear and 
interesting, the counselor might well have 
two or three copies to lend college-minded 
students to stimulate their thinking. Since 
much current material is included, it is hoped 
that it will have frequent—preferably an- 
nual—revision. 

The volume is divided into two parts: 
Part One consists of a series of short chapters 
which include, among other items, a brief 
discussion of the general enrollment situa- 
tion throughout the country, advantages of a 
college education, a few words of wisdom 
to parents on go-to-college funds; also, the 
characteristics of students who are success- 
ful in college, the status of the veteran, costs, 
scholarship aid (you may be surprised at how 
much of this help you have not hitherto dis- 
covered), federal help—present and proposed 
and self-support. chis latter connection 
students may be somewhat misled. All 
institutions using work experience are classed 
together regardless of their educational 
philosophy, resulting in confusion between 
colleges established for the purpose of en- 
abling the student to work his way through 
school and the cooperative colleges which 
consider the alternating work-and-study pro- 
gtam a method of education rather than a 
means of self-support. 


In the section, ‘Picking and Choosing 
the author suggests some things to think 
about—such as size, accreditation. a few 


books and reports that will be helpful to 
cl 


teachers, the problems of discrimination, 
and new college “plans.” The chapter on 
Admissions will help the student understand 
the factors taken into consideration, in 
addition to grades, and gives a simple and 


clear explanation of the use of th« Coll 
Board Entrance Examination tests 

Part Two is devoted primarily to a descrip 
tion of the colleges, with a brief foreword on 
the difficulties of providing a rating The 
colleges are listed by states and fall into thre 
categories: (1) member of, or approved by. 
the Association of American L niversitics: 
(2) approved by regional association and/or 
accredited by American Association of Teach 
ers Colleges; (3) other institutions. A 
definite pattern of description is adhered to, 
which makes for easy comparative comp 
hension and relative accuracy and shou! 
useful in the guidance office, particularly 
because it is not too technical for students to 
use In exploration FressA Baker INMAN, 
Director of Admissions, Antioch College. Yellou 
Springs, Obio. 


GUIDANCE HANDBOOK FOR SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. Prepared by the Divisi 
of Research and Guidance with the assistance 
of other Divisions of the Los Angeles Country 
Schools. Los Angeles, The California Test 
Bureau, 1948. Pp. 243. $3.00. 

The introductory chapter contains four 
sections: ‘Social Problems Which Influence 
Education"’; ‘Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy"’; “Characteristic Needs 
of Boys and Girls’’; and ‘‘Essential Charac- 
teristics of a Guidance Program."’ Emphasis 
on adolescent growth and needs in adjust- 
ment areas provides an excellent basis for an 
understanding of guidance which is too often 
neglected. There is a very useful discussion 
of basic needs: food, rest, activity, affection, 
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belonging, independence, social approval and 
self-esteem, as well as the objectives of self- 
realization, human relationships, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility. Appro- 
priate characteristics of the Guidance Program 
are enumerated under purposes, organization, 
administration, collecting information about 
the individual, use of guidance data, group 
techniques, in-service training, interpretation 
to the community, and evaluation of the 
Guidance Program 

Recommendations on the testing program 
are quite sensible and progressive since they 
mention specific testing points and types of 
tests. Test interpretation is simple and prac- 
tical. Interviewing techniques, observation 
and recording of data, and autobiography 
discussions are complete and helpful. Some 
psychologists and counselors might question 
the lack of explanation of practical uses of 
such terms as “‘standard’’ and ‘‘average’’ 
deviations, “‘quartiles,"’ ‘‘deciles,’’ ‘‘alge- 
braic mean,"’ “‘skewed"’ and ‘‘normal”’ dis- 
tributions, and so on. The authors should 
bear in mind that if they expect this text to 
be used outside of Los Angeles there may be 
no bureau of research to undertake the statis- 
tical work; hence, a simple process of treat- 
ing material statistically would add to the 
value of this book. 

The personal questionnaire form and case 
study outline are standard and comprehensive. 
The section on the importance of cumulative 
records spends more than half the space on 
cure via court methods, justifying records 
on this basis rather than on prevention. 
Later in the text, more space is used to better 
justify records. The suggestion that such 
records may be advantageous because they 
provide a uniform approach over a large 
area is excellent, but apparently not followed 
in practice in Los Angeles. 

The section on counseling the high school 
student regarding vocational plans em- 
phasizes: adjustment areas before and after 
placement; the need for close cooperation 
between in-school and out-of-school agencies; 
that these adjustments can be better made by 
use of all guidance tools and techniques; 
and, that we need to check continually to see 
that our programs of vocational guidance are 
achieving their purpose. 

In regard to modern guidance material at 
proper grade levels, there are many compre- 
hensive lists which emphasize the value to 
teachers and pupils of attractive, available, 


and adequate information of all types. Ef- 


fective selection, filing, display, and studen: 
use of materials pertaining to jobs are a nece: 
sity. The basic reference for guidance work 
ers has excluded books such as Guidance 
Testing, by Froehlich and Benson, 1948; A 
Basic Guidance Text for Workers, by Erickson, 
1947; High School Personnel VU ‘ork Today, by 
Waters, 1946; Occupational Information, by 
Shartle, 1946; and several other valuab! 

texts. Professional growth in guidance activ 
ities is essential because of differences i: 
school needs, faculty training, and changing 
community needs. Counselors need contit 

uous study of research, new and effectiv: 
techniques and materials, a method of « 

operation with the total educational progran 

and local application of basic guidance pri: 

ciples and research findings. In-service train 
ing should include functional training an 

participation of school personnel, as well as a 
study of the contribution of such activity 

The excellent chapter on interpretation of 
the guidance program to the community 
shows how to bring about better understand 
ing by pupils, teachers, parents, and th 
public. Since 2 me of such a program wil! 
result in better adjustment for youth, we must 
give and explain all information through 
specific techniques. Community agencies 
can serve as excellent channels of interpreta 
tion. 

In the final chapter, “Appraisal of the 
Guidance Program,’ there is recognition of 
limitation of results due to the complexities 
of human behavior, determining results, 
securing results (since they are often delayed 
qualitative and quantitative aspects eee 
may be misleading, and the limitations of 
tests and techniques. 

The sections on fundamental needs of 
pupils, and on interpreting the Guidance Pro- 
gram, alone make this handbook highly valu- 
able to counselors and a ‘‘must’’ for a com- 
prehensive counseling library.—TruMan 
NEY, State Supervisor, OIGS, Helena, Montana 


THE LABOR FORCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1890-1960. By John D. Durand. 
New York, Social Science Research Council, 
1948. Pp. 284. $2.50. 

A knowledge of the American labor market 
—of how people go about “‘making a living” 
—is of fundamental importance to counselors 
as a whole, and to guidance personnel special- 
izing in occupational information in particu- 
lar. Trends in the growth of our working 
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population, the role of youth, women, and 
the older worker, the manner in which people 
enter and leave the labor force, the effects of 
chi inging employ ment Customs, are among the 
various facets of labor force analy sis which 
form a valuable store of information for the 
counselor. These and many others are 
presegited in a systematic and readable manner 
in Mr. Durand’s volume. 

The structure of the labor force today is 
basically the product of a number of major 
long-range forces which have persistently 
molded our patterns of working life. Since 
the turn of the present century, three of these 
forces have been of paramount importance. 
The first involved important changes in the 
characteristics of our population—the grow- 
ing importance of the older worker, the de- 
crease in the birth rate and its obvious effect 
on working habits of women, etc. The 
second involved basic economic changes, 
such as the shift from farm to city, the tre- 
mendous growth of professional and white- 
collar occupations, and the like. Again, 
there were vital social changes, including the 
changing attitude toward women workers, 
the pronounced shift toward longer schooling 
prior to making an entry into the job market, 
etc. Each of these forces is discussed in turn 
and the insight they give us into current la- 
bor force problems makes worth-while read- 
ing. 

Finally, a knowledge of past trends ahd 
current developments leads to what is in many 
cases a major goal: an assessment of the out- 
look for the future. In the many projections 
of population and labor force found in this 


volume, the reader will meet a variety of 


challenging points which, in fact, must be 
taken into consideration in diverse fields, 
ranging from planning a curriculum to giving 
advice and counsel on making an occupational 
choice. For example, as the author points 
out, the next decade (1950-1960) will wit- 
Ness a net increase of 2 million male workers 
and 2'/, million female workers. In other 
words, in the years ahead, women will con- 
stitute the major source of additions to the 
American labor supply. Needless to say, this 
one point alone has major implications not 
only with reference to the economics of in- 
dustry, but to the social and psychological 
of the woman for her role as 
teadwinner, and to the family itself as a 
social institution. 

A knowledge of the labor force today, seen 
in its historical perspective and viewed 


OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS: 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPH\ 
* Up-To-Date and Considerably Enlarged 
Gertrude Forrester + 354 p. + $2.50 


Approximately 1000 pamphlets have 
been added and some older mat 
1as been drop ped in this ne 
edition. 
lhe first editio n (“OCC P. {TION 
1946") was included in the annu 
list of out 
prepared for the NEA J] 
Yohn R. Yale called it a 
“Basic Tool Pri fes 
Harry D. Kitson wt 
it is “ Indispensib 
FOR FURTHER DI ; AILS rere 
the review on page } 


November OCCUP ATIONS. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 Ur rsitv Avenue New York 52, N. ¥ 


against pote ntial future changes, is a pri 
requisite for meaningful vocational guidan 
Mr. Durand Is volume. one of the first to brit 
together the facts and figures on this subject 
within the confines of one volume, is an ex 
cellent starting point for the acquisition of 
Seymour L. Wotrpein 


that knowledge 
Chief, Occupational Outlook Service, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.¢ 


GOALS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 
(Written for the Commission on Educationa 
Reconstruction of the American Federation of 
Teachers.) By Lester A. este Irvin 
R. Kuenzli, and Floyd W. Reeves. Chicago, 
The American ‘sky of Teachers, 1948 
Pp. 1 130. $2.00. 

This little book does both more and less 
than its title would lead one to expect. It 
does more in that, besides presenting educa- 
tional goals as its authors see them, it also 
briefly summarizes the challenging conditions 
that demand a restatement of educational 
objectives, points out major current deficien 
cies in the American school system, and pro 
poses a program for attainment of the re-for- 
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7 PERHAPS YOU KNOW OF SOMEONE— \ 


PerHaps YOU KN( w of someone who has the following qualifications: 
1. Adoctor’s degree ine Jucation or psychology—or work for one nearing completion. 
2. Good-star withdrawal from labor-uni rxembership 
3. Practical experience in pr duction managefnent, in personnel work, and/or in teaching. 
4. Pers ty for conference leading, administrative ability, character, reputation. 
5. Av “lak le for full-time _— yyment now, or prior to next fall. 
Work To Be pone is the practical application for the fifth and ensuing years of the industry phase, of research amd 
exploration for which the CarRNnecr C XORPORATION OF N w York gave three grants, now terminated, totalling 
$50,000. This is now a commercia | enterprise, maintaining continued exploration in education. The right man 
would be worth at leas st ten to twelve thousanc 1a year Addre 5 
HAROLD L. HoLnroox 
Personnel and Re ultant 


Ne w Ha en, Connecticut 


mulated goals. The book does less, in that it 
leaves out of consideration goals for higher 
education. 

Those who have thought seriously on the 
problems of post-war education in America 
will agree with the authors that our schools 
must: 


1. Help close the gap between sciecntifi 

advance and social retardation; 

A “boca for effective living in a coopera- 
tive, interdependent society; 

3. Extend the interest and concern of people 
in international cooperation and the 
maintenance of a just and durable peace; 

4. Help in securing acceptance of the ideals 
of democracy in social, economic, and 
political arrangements; 

5. Develop v alues that will serve to guide 
the individual toward high stand ards of 
moral conduct and ethical livi ing; 

6. Provide for the development of creative 
ability and afford avenues for expression 
in constructive activities; and 

7. Insure the mastery of the common 
integrating knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to effective daily living. 


~ 


In a chapter entitled “‘A Program for 
American Education,"’ emphasis is placed on 
such specific goals as: making the American 
educational system democratic in its organi- 
zation and practices; integrating the schools 
into community life (‘“‘They [the schools] 
must inevitably be concerned with living, 

vital issues, and be tied into the activities of 
community life’’); developing a curriculum 
which embodies the objectives of American 
democracy; adequate preparation and salar- 
ies for teachers; buildings and equipment 
suited to the educational objectives; exten- 
sion of the school program upward through 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades, with 


emphasis placed on work experiences, exten- 
sive community contacts, and first-hand ex- 
perience in Civic participation; adequat¢ 
financial support, including federal aid. At- 
tention is given, also, to the need for extend- 
ing the services of the educational system to 
out-of-school and post-school youth and to 
adults. 

Mention is made of the need for a carefull, 
organized service of guidance and counseling 
on the high school level and for out-of-school! 
vouth; also the need for providing experi- 
ences designed to explore the talents, abilities, 
and interests of pupils. However, readers 
who are eaeeail in guidance and personne! 
work may well wish that more attention had 
been given to study of the individual, and to 
helping each pupil find his way into those 
educational, vocational, and other experi- 
ences that will best serve his particular needs 

In a final chapter, substantial evidence is 
presented to support the view that not only 
can this nation support the proposed program 
bur, also, it cannot afford to do without it. 

Forward-looking teachers, and others who 
are interested in helping our schools to meet 
their responsibilities in the critical days 
ahead, will find Goals for American Education 
a stimulating and helpful book.—Gzorce E. 
Myers, Professor Emeritus of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICE. By Eugene 
S. Farley, et al., edited by Frank G. Davis. 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, 1948. Pp. 638. $3.75. 
Material for this book was compiled by 
seven authors, and it represents contribu- 
tions from the fields of health, education, 
psychology, sociology, and “‘guidance’’ to 
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the over-all pupil personnel program of the 
schools. It is designed primarily as an in- 
troductory text for use in teacher prepara- 
tion institutions to give students an under- 
standing of the pupil as an individual, and 
to show how the services of specialists may 
he utilized in their adjustment. ; 

The use of the term ‘“‘pupil personnel’’ 
avoids the confusion which arises when the 
term “‘guidance’’ is used from many points of 
view by many specialists, whose approaches 
to the pupil vary. Vocational guidance and 
counseling, too, assume their proper relation 
to total program of services. 

The reader is sometimes confused by the 
extensive treatment of some phases of the 
program. Pupil many service has its 
rightful place in the total program of educa- 
tion, but it is a part only of the whole. 
In the case of “‘group counseling’’ (p. 432), 
all group activities ‘‘not taken care of in the 
regular academic class work, and also some 
that are so cared for’’ are so classified. Many 
would question the propriety of the use of 
the term “‘group counseling,’ and at the 
same time contend that there is little to dif- 
ferentiate most ‘‘group’’ work from teaching 
itself. Furthermore, if that which is ‘‘group 
counseling’’ is arrived at by a mere sub- 
traction fom the whole, the question arises 
as to the definition of *‘academic’’ or “‘tradi- 
tional.’” Is it not possible that the latter 

uantities vary in the minds of different in- 
dividuals? The reviewer is unable to recon- 
cile the blanketing of all new things added 
to the school program under the phrase 
“pupil personnel service.” 

The editor, Frank G. Davis, has accom- 
plished much by integrating the contribu- 
tions of seven specialists to highlight the 
needs of the pupil as an individual. The 
book used as a text by a discriminating in- 
structor will be very useful and helpful in 
presenting an overview of a much-needed 
school service.—Grorce E. Huvutcnerson, 


Chief, OIGS, Albany, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN THINKING. By C. H. 
Scherf. McGraw-Hill Company, New York, 
1948. Pp. 368. $3.00. 

From time immemorial, man has felt the 
need of principles to guide him in his think- 
ing. In response to this need, numerous 
books on thinking have been written. In 
today’s disturbed and complicated world, 


4 


such a need is greater than ever befor 
pecially is this true in the field of second 
education 

Do Your Own Thinking is a non-techn 
textbook dedicated to the thousands of 
young people who want to think for tl 
selves. Its fundamental purpose is to et 


age students to think objectively and to 1 


ize the personal advantages to be f 1 
sound, independent thinking. This text 
book is expressly designed to meet the 
of secondary school students. Simpli 

its keynote. Every effort has been made by 
the author to present his subject clearly, 


with a minimum of technic 


Broad in scope and logical in arrang 


this book covers adequately, for adolescents, 
the fictds of mental health, emotions. crea 
tive spirit, proper methods of study, vo 
cabulary growth, personality u provement, 
and straight thinking. It is concerned with 
the development and maintenance of a 


healthy mind achieved through objective 
thinking. 

Mr. Scherf, formerly head of the Social 
Studies department of County High School, 
Kalispell, Montana, is a trained observer of 
wide experience and personal integrity. Thi 
content and style of his book are excellent 
His materials are cleverly selected and p 


sented in a clear, concise manner. He has 
made skillful use of case studies from real 
life, illustrations and drawings, chaptet 

lines, and of interesting and challenging ex 
ercises which have been tried out with 
marked success in the classroom. Mr. Scher 
realizes that many high school students arc 
limited in their social contacts and that much 


of their experience must be obtained vi- 
cariously, through novels, newspapers, mov 
ies, biographies, and history. His skill 
selecting only the most pertinent materia 
from the vast sources available to him 
altogether extraordinary. 

The book’s value is further enhanced by 
excellent bibliography for students as 
teachers, by unique information on humor 
tests, and by a comprehensive list of visual] 
materials, found in the appendix. 

Do Your Own Thinking is both prac tical an 
authoritative. It will be read an 
with profit by students, teachers, counselor 
and by others who are interested in the 
important process of thinking with it 

lications for the fields of education, menta 
and social relations.-Tuomas | 
Batson, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR GROUP WORK IN GUIDANCE... 

Four books by R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 

GROWING UP Uust published.) Considers twenty-seven topics. 
Text and assignment sections written in interesting fashion and 
wellillustrated. Planned particularly for grades 7, 8 and/or 9. 
Single copy $.50 ' Fitty or more $.45 each 


Occupations Course Text-Notebooks: 
YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


These three books provide text and exercise material useful in 
teaching “Occupations” at the grade 9 or higher level. More 
than 300,000 copies sold to date. 

Single copy $.40 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
Box 89, Niagara Square Station, Buffalo 1, N.Y. or available from 
The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Fifty or more $.36 each 


THE OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN IN THE 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. Bulletin No. 
223-3. Pp. 87. $.25 

THE OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN IN 
MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS.  Bul- 
letin No. 223-4. $.10. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN IN PHYS- 
ICS AND ASTRONOMY. Bulletin No. 
223-6. Pp. 32. $.15. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN IN CHEM- 
ISTRY. Bulletin No. 223-2. Pp. 65. $.20. 
All published by the Women's Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


The U. S. Department of Labor, through 
its Women's Bureau, has recently issued the 
first four of eight projected pamphlets in ics 
employment outlook series for women in 
science. These are extensive studies in which 
seven staff members participated over a period 
of two years. The data for the series were 
obtained from sixty scientific organizations, 
five federal agencies and fifty-two bureaus, 
one hundred industrial firms, eighteen com- 
mercial testing laboratories, eight research 
institutions, thirty colleges, nine engineer- 
ing schools, and ninety-seven individuals. 

Unlike the usual monographs which de- 
scribe an occupation in detail at a particular 
point in time, these studies, like the Women's 
Bureau series on occupations in the medical 
and health services that preceded them, are 
concerned primarily with changes and trends. 
Pre-war ecivaslen of workers, annual 
addition to the supply, wartime changes, 
and current outlook are described in detail 
and substantiated with facts and statistics. 
In addition, earnings and advancement are 
briefly discussed. Minimum etlucation and 
experience requirements for beginning federal 
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civil service positions in the scientific fields 
are given. 

In each bulletin information concerning 
the entire field is given, especial attention 
being paid to women's part in it. The his 
tory of each occupation, methods of enter- 
ing it, and working conditions are not here 
discussed. 

These Outlook Bulletins represent the 
quality of occupational information of whic! 
counselors are in meed—extensive studies 
based on primary data. The conclusions 
drawn are based on facts and are well docu 
mented, numbers in parenthesis referring tw 
the sources in the bibliography to whi 
reference is made in the text. They are 
obviously addressed to the adult reader, re 
search worker, and writer of occupational 
monographs rather than to the younger high 
school pupil. A minor error appears in Bul- 
letin No. 223-4: the code number for statis- 
titian taken from the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles is given as 0-28-10 instead of 
0-28.10. 

These four bulletins have a uniform cover 
and foreword and contain, on the average, 
ten illustrations. Each bulletin contains 
approximately twenty-five well-selected ret 
erences. All counselors and librarians wil! 
want to have duplicate sets of these inex- 
pensive bulletins. Orders should be placed 
with the U. $. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents.—Gertrup! 
Forrester, Head Counselor, West Side His/ 
School, Newark, N. J. 


TAKE UP THY BED AND WALK. 8B; 
David Hinshaw. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York, 1948. Pp. 262. $2.75. 

Those who are engaged in any phase of th 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped 
will find in this book at least three com 
ponents that may be considered highly im- 
portant. 

First, it deals with the historical develop 
ment of one of the truly fine rehabilitation 
programs in this country, that of the In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled. Even 
the most objective critic cannot deny that 
this well-known New York institution has 
truly pioneered in the development of prepa- 
ration of the disabled for living an Bacave 
a as well as economically satis- 
ying, life. 

Secondly, David Hinshaw, the author, has 
managed to present in a very interesting 
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career planning at the high school level. It is offered to Divided ix Or v 
all prospective college students as a help in choosing a to Study; Occupational Guidance; Educat ul G 
career. Careers are discussed briefly in its pages, and dance; Avocational Guidance; and Personal and Social 
illustrated. The College is ready to furnish more detailed Guid Each unit is presented itline for 


statements on career requirements and opportunities on selected references given for the teacher's conve 
request. (Please mention Occupations. ) ' 
Metalwork. Donald Smith. B. T. Bats- 
Where to Find Vocational Training in Balti- ford. Led.. 122 Fase $$th Sereet. New York 22 
d rd, Ltd., 122 Ez otreet, Ne ork 22 
more. Compiled and edited by Max Bau- 1948. Pp. 62. $2.25 . 
mann. The Vocational Service Committee 


‘ beautiful and unusual book written for the student of 
of the B'nai B'rith Council of Baltimore, metalwork. Deals largely with the historic background 
the Geld. hack me rc 
1948. Pp. 57, indexed. $.60 cach. Tenor ° the field, going back to pre-historic times. For ¢ 
craftsman in metal who wishes to learn more of the 
more, $.50 each. history of his trade, this book is ind 1 valuabl Fully 
A directory of vocational training facilities in Balri- illustrated by drawings of the author and by a series of 
more, prepared to assist counselors, teachers, librarians, photographs of histor xamy f meta k fron tl 
and students in locating and obtaining such information hles of The British Museum, The National Museum of 
Contains three main sections: an index of occupations; Ireland, and others. 
basic data about schools and their training programs; \ : 
alphabetical index of schools. No attempt has been Government Monographs n Occupation 
made to evaluate programs of the schools or hospitals (Misc. 3296, July, 1948 Walter Green- 
ed. A valuable reference and guide. 1 ¢ a 
list nes : guide leaf. Federal Security Agency, Office of 


Group Guidance Activities: A Program for the Education, Division of Vocational Education, 


High School. School Committee of the City Washington 25, D. ¢ Pp. 8. Free on 
of Boston, 15 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., "quest Please mention OccupaTIons 


1948. Pp. 59. $.55. Address Office of the A listing of 285 U. S. G s sebiieaiees, ofl 
Secretary. pational phase programs, 

A flexible program for high schools to use in selecting _ phiets listed alphabetically with price and order numbers 
guidance activities to supplement programs of individual given for cat 
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The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Subscribe NOW for a friend or for 
yourself. Start reading the Journal! 
regularly, beginning with the January, 
1949 issue. Eight interesting, infor- 

mative issues each year. 

Published October through May 
Annual Subscriptions: $4.50 domesti 
Foreign and Canadian, $5.00. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


(Organized 1913) 


Officers 


President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, 


Michigan 


Vice-President, Georoe S. Sezer, Director, Institute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Treasurer, Enwarp Lanpy, Director, Division of Counseling Services, City of Newton, Massachusetts 
Executive Secretary, Curistrine Mevcuer, Headquarters Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


Trustees 


(Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Long Beach, California (1951) 


CHARLES 


R. Foster, Professor of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida (1949) 


H. B. McDanier, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, California (1950) 

Heten R. Smita, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City (1950) 

Croyp S. Sreinmetz, Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio (1949) 

C. Gusert Wrenn, Profes%or of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minnesora 1949 


Marouertre W. Zaroreon, 4729 MacArthur Boulevard, N. W., Washington, D.C. (1951) 


N.V.G.A DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1948-1949 


Divisions 

Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Wi.u1s 
E. Ducan, Div. Student Personnel, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Placement and Follow-Up. Frorence Murpny, Asst. 
Supervisor, Work Experience Section, Pub. Schools, 
324 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Professional Training and Certification: Laonarv M. MI ter, 
Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work 
Programs, Secondary Divisicn, U. S. Office of Ed., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision: Barsara H. Waricar, 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Pub. Schools, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Occupational Research: Franx M. Fvetcuer, Jr., Dir., 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


@ Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir., Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Finance: Hoeven R. Smirn, Dir., Vocational Advisory 
Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York City 

Nominations and Elections: Mary P. Corre, Supr., Coun- 
seling Dept., Pub. Schools, 216 E. 9th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: H. R. 
Beatriz, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 
Dir., Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Jutta G. Jounson, Personnel Dept., Fed. Res. Bk. of 
Chicago, Chicago 90, III. 

Public. Relations: Max F. Baer, Dir., B'nai B'rith Voc. 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Publicity: A. J. Marr, Dir., Voc. Guidance, Woodrow 


Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Va. 


Radio: Ricuarp L. Priavut, 975 Park Avenue, New York 
City 28 

Program Committee: Gore S. Spzer, Dir., Inst. Psych. 
Serv., Ill. Inst. Tech., 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, 

Convention: Irwin A. Bera, Asst. Dean, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, II]. 
Local Arrangements: Pavt, A. Youne, Dir. Guid. 
Pub. Schools, Evanston, Ill. 
Commercial Exhibits: C. L. Henperson, Supervisor, 
Employment Office, Illinois Bell Tel. Co., 230 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Regional Conferences: Mary D. Basso, Supervisor, Guid. 
and Placem't., Pub. Schools, 20 Summer St., Provi- 
dence 2, R. I. 

Cooperation in Branch Programs: Mary O'Lovoxtin 
Exxiott, Counselor, Public Schools, 1740 Brighton 
Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Membership Committees: 

Branch: Croyp §. Steinmetz, Dir. Trng., Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Professional: Jutta M. Auspera, Dir., Voc. Counseling 
Serv., American Red Cross, 3414 Lindel] Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Publications Committee: Axtuur J. Jonxs, 307 Dickinson 
Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Editorial Board: H. D. Krtson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 27 

Circulation: Paut L. Camaretinc, Newark College of 
Engineering, Newark, N. J. 

Ethical Practices: H. B. McDanret, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., 
Stanford University, California 

Policy: C. L. Suartie, Prof. of Psychol., Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


@ Special Committees 


International Relations: Maroaret E. Bennett, Director 
of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 22) 
manner the part which the rehabilitation tion to the library of anyone engaged in 
concept has to play in the proper treatment vocational guidance, psychological evalua 
of the ‘ whole” patient. Because he is a_ tion, or medical care of physically handi 


layman, and has himself been through the 


capped individuals 


process of being rehabilitated, he has realis- While, in general, the book is excellent 
i tically and in a wholesome manner presented and contains much useful information, it 
the many strong arguments for recognition of does have at least two unfortunate limita 


the fact that not only is the correction of 
deformities in bones and joints important, 
but that it is equally important that each 
individual be properly prepared to live an 
adequate and realistic life, based upon his 
utilizable capacities directed into useful 
channels. Because certain activities essen- 
tial to daily living are the first fundamentals 
to be mastered by the handicapped, the In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled has 
stressed prompt training, focalized around 
these activities and later extending into the 
training of the individual for socio-economic 
independence. 


tions. In the first place, it does overe 

phasize the part of a single institution work 
ing in this area, without doing justice to 
mapy other fine efforts, such as that of the 
Alcro Workshop in New York, the Associa 
tion for the Crippled and Disabled in Cleve 
land, and many other pioneer efforts in re 
habilitation found in industry, such as the 
program at the Bulova Watch Company 
Nor does it give cre 
such as Hugh Owen 


it co the British pioneers, 
Thomas and Robert 


Jones, who had done much to establish the 


entire concept of rehabilitation long before 
Worid War I 


considered more or less academic, the second 


While this criticism may be 


Third, Take Up Thy Bed and Walk lays 
stress upon the importance of the patient as a 
separate and distinct individual. This im- This second criticism is directed at the 
portant point of view bears repetition and the = glossary, which the author has unfortunately 
emphasis that the author has given it. placed at the beginning of the book Many 

By and large, the book is a valuable addi- of the definitions offered are inadequate, 


criticism 1S Of a different nature 


UNDERSTANDING YOURSELF 


A booklet wrillen specifically for young . 
people lo assist them with the complex 
problems of living in loday’s world > 
by one of America’s foremost psychiatrists m 
WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, M.D., General Secretary, = 

The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas g 


Mental health depends upon understanding oneself as well as others 
Use Understanding Yourself to help young people with the emotional 
stresses each of them faces at times. 


Understanding Yourself— 

® Helps students understand why they behave as they do. 

@ Helps them realize that the real sources of emotions and motives for 
action often lie deeply buried in their personalities. 

® Helps them see that everyone has problems and may need help sometimes, 

® Gives students an understanding of the principles of mental hygiene as a 
means of building mental helath and attaining emotional maturity. 

‘ ©@ Helps teachers and counselors achieve a better understanding of behavior 

their own as well as students’. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 228 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


GUIDANCE 
COUNSELORS 


“COUNSELING —ITS TOOLS & TECHNIQUES” 
A New Teacher Training Film 


This film is invaluable to any teacher who does 
counseling work in school or industry. It presents 
the best techniques for conducting the interview. The 
situation used in the film is that of an adult counselor 
interviewing a student. Techniques of the infer- 
view are shown and then repeated, at which time 
the narrator explains why such a procedure was 
followed. 


You May Rent This Film 


All teachers should see this film, because they will 
benefit materially, whether or not they are counsel- 
ors. Why not rent this 20-minute subject. It is 
avcilable in black and white, or color. The cost is 
$5.00 for a single day or $10.00 for one week, in 
black and white; Color at twice these rates. 


Write or Wire 
Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


International Distributors for 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 
215 East 3rd Street, Des Moines 9, lowa 


loose, and inaccurate. Furthermore, if these 
definitions are designed for the naive reader 
they are not likely to be helpful. For ex- 
ample, the very first definition is of the term 
‘‘ambivert,’” which the author defines as 
“fa type of person intermediate between the 
extrovert and introvert.’" Anyone who 
knows the terms ‘‘introvert’’ and ‘‘extro- 
vert’’ well enough to be able to do without 
their definitions (which are not included) 
can certainly do without a definition of 
“ambivert.’’ Just ome more example to 
make the point: Hinshaw defines ‘‘cata- 
tonic stupor’’ in these delightfully clear 
words: ‘‘a state of profound mental automa- 
tion akin to somnambulism.’’ (Shades of 
Noah Webster!) With this clear definition 
and a set of the Oxford Dictionary or an un- 
abridged Webster, the innocent reader may 
find his way out of a ‘“‘catatonic stupor” 
induced by reading the definition. Actually, 
it would be better, in an otherwise useful 
book, for the author cither to revise, sim- 
plify, and make much more clear these terms, 
or drop the glossary entirely. Failing that, 
at least put it in the back of the book where 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 


it won't prevent the reader from prejudgis 
the balance of the splendid contriburi: 
Hinshaw has made.—Morton A. 
FELD, Director of Psychological Services, The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Inc., New York City. 


Publications Received 


Careers in Psychology. George J. Dudycha 
Psychological Service Press, 931 Watsor 
Street, Ripon, Wisconsin, 1948. Pp. 8 
$.25 cach. Ten or more, $.15 each. 

The author, Professor of Psychology and Director 
Student Personnel at Ripon College, has written 
optimistic and encouraging description of the psych 
ogist’s profession which will be of interest to the stude 
considering this career. Tells of the opportunities, 
present and to come; describes the fields open to ¢ 
psychologist; gives qualifications and training needed. 


The Processes of Rehabilitation (Third Revi- 
sion—1947). The National Council on Re. 
habilitation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
1947. Pp. 16. Single copy, $.50. Lots of 
10, $3.50 per lot. Lots of 100, $6.50 per lot 


Latest revised statement of the National Council, 
importance to counselors working with the handicappec 
Outlines the functions of the several professions in the 
rehabilitation process; presents basic information for use 
in the army of job specifications for positions i 
the rehabilitation field, ial in planning the content 
training courses for rehabilitation workers. In ¢ 
vocational field, the following workers are considered 
vocational counselor, social worker, psychologist, pre- 
vocational teacher, vocational teacher, placement agent, 
follow-up field agent, and sheltered workshop supervisor 


Cartoonists. Soft Drink Industry Workers 
Investment Workers. Psychiatric Social Worker 
Insurance Adjusters. Occupational Briefs No 
240, 241, 242, 243, 244. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, 1948. Pp. 4 each. $.15 each. 
Series $5.00 per year (50 issues). 

More in a series of SRA abstracts on major job fields 
Basic information on requirements, earnings, opportut 


ties, future, etc. Free list of other titles in the series may 
be obtained upon request from the publishers. 


Vocational Guide. Bulletin of the Fair- 
mont State College (Vol. LXXXI, No. 3), 
Fairmont, West Virginia. Pp. 32. A few 
copies available free on application to C. R. 
House, Jr., Director of Public Relations. 


Addressed to high school graduates, prospective stu- 
dents, principals, and directors of vocational age 
this booklet constitutes a handbook of guidance for 
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